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HOLIDAY. 
Come out! for Summer has filled the 
skies, 
And the breath of the morning’s 
sweet, 
And I must follow the love in your 
eyes, 


And the lilt of my dancing feet. 
The same blithe spirit is calling us 
. Who piped at the birth of man— 
For see on the shimmering sands the 

track 

Of the little goat-feet of Pan! 

He beckons us over the far, blue hills 

Adown to the shining sea— 

Go up!—come follow him, follow him, 
follow him—follow the trail with 


me! 


The little fauns giggle behind the 
rocks— 
Brown bodies flash in the sun— 
For Arcady opens, when. great Pan 
knocks 
Where beauty and truth are one. 
As, piping a melody ever new, 
He beckons us over the sand, 
To follow the lure of his Pagan joy 
Away to a Pagan land. 
So, though my home is upon the shore, 
And yours on the rolling sea— 
Come up!—come follow him, follow 
him, follow him—follow the trail 
with me! 


Perhaps he will steal on us, unawares, 
And carry us far away, 
And when we come back on our home- 
ward track, 
We shall find we are old and gray. 
Who knows?—but the lure of the sea 
and the sun 
Is one that we can’t withstand. 
I would fain explore in the faerie 
lore— 
So give me your guiding hand. 
For Pan is piping a mad, June song 
And calling to sky and sea :— 
“A man and a maid from earth have 
strayed 
As of old into Arcady.” 
So up!—come follow him, follow him, 
follow him—follow the trail with 
me! 


The Bookman. Brenda Duncan. 


Their wings wrapped close about 


And sea-winds fleer and flout them 


By all the ships that perish 


The small drowned souls to cherish 


THE LITTLE HOUSE. ’ 
I will have a little house 1 
When the children are flown. 
The feel of a big house 
Would be cold as a stone; 
A house full of emptiness 
And we two alone. 


But in a little house 

We could creep to the blaze; 
We could warm our old hearts 

With the thought of old days; 
Him and me together 

When the firelight plays. 


There would hardly be room 
For the ghosts to come in: 
Ghosts of the little children 
Who made a merry din, 
Long ago and long ago 
When I was a queen. * 


I will have a little garden 
Big enough for two, 

Where we can walk together 
When the skies are blue, 

Talking the good days over 
And how fast they flew. 


The littlest house and garden 
For him and me just. 
And all the sweet times we had 
Withered to dust. 
A big house would break my heart 
For the children lost. 
Katharine Tynan. 


THE ANGEL CHANTY. 


To windward and to leeward 


The stately angels go, 
All gold and fire and snow, 


When ships are going seaward 


To all the winds that blow. 


them— 
The seas are bitter cold— ‘ 
And sea-salt crusts the gold, 


And cannot loose their hold. 


Pale fire between their hands, 
Each great good angel stands, 


And gather from the sands. 
Ethel Talbot Scheffauer. 
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THE CAUSES 


Wars are due to direct and indirect 
causes, and, as a rule, the latter are 
far more potent than the former. 
Hence, incidents which are small, if 
not trivial, in themselves, often bring 
about a long and universally-expected 
outbreak of hostilities, The Franco- 
German war of 1870-71, for instance, 
was in reality not caused by Bismarck’s 
alteration of the Ems telegram, but by 
the pent-up and century-old hatred ex- 
isting between France and Germany, 
by the passionate desire of the 
German States to form a united Em- 
pire, and by the determination of 
Napoleon III. to prevent such a union 
and to dominate and rule the continent 
of Eurepe. The aims of France and 
Germany were incompatible. The 
deep-seated Franco-German differences 
had produced a state of tension and 
bitterness between the two nations, 
which made war inevitable, and the 
blustering, blundering, and interfering 
policy of Napoleon III. had intensitied 
and accelerated matters and brought 
them to a crisis. The Ems telegram 
was merely the last straw. The out- 
break of the present war had been ex- 
pected for a long time. It was over- 
due, and it did not take the world by 
surprise. The tension among the 
Great Powers had increased during 
many years. Long ago the breaking 
point had been reached, and when it 
was seen that the dreaded hour had 
actually arrived, many people ex- 
claimed, almost with relief: At last! 

Exactly as the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71 was 
rather due to Napoleon’s folly than to 
Bismarck’s genius, even so the out- 
break of the present war is due chiefly 
to the ambition, the self-contidence, 


and the insufficient capacity of the 
German Emperor, who has played the 
part of Napoleon III. in almost every 
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OF THE WAR. 

particular. When William II. came to 
the throne, Germany dominated the 
continent of Europe, and her prepon- 
derant position was willingly borne, 
because she was believed to be peace- 
ful and contented. With the advent 
of William IJ. the character of her 
foreign policy changed completely. He 
dismissed his Chancellor, undertook 
the direction of Germany’s foreign 
policy, and announced that he would 
make the ship of State steer a new 
course, his own course. He imparted 
to Germany’s policy his own nervous 
restlessness. Germany began to inter- 
fere in every quarter of the world, and 
to pick unnecessary quarrels, not only 
with her great neighbor-States, but 
with Great Britain and the United 
States as well. Even the small States 
bordering upon Germany and Ger- 
many’s own allies became uneasy and 
alarmed at the Emperor's unceasing, 
neurotic, and dangerous activity. 
Everywhere Germany’s policy became 
disliked and suspected. 

During the reign of William LI. one 
great crisis in the affairs of Europe 
followed another. Owing to his fever- 
ish interference in all parts of the 
world, the great nations were dragged 
repeatedly to the very brink of a world- 
war. Since 1888 the military and 
naval forces of Germany were in- 
creased at an unprecedented rate, and 
all Europe and the United States had 
to follow suit. Year by,year the arma- 
ment race became more furious, more 
exasperating, and more unbearable, 
and even the small and peaceful 
neutral States, feeling alarmed at 
Germany’s diplomatic and military 
activities, felt compelled to arm to the 
utmost. In Bismarck’s time, Germany 
had been the nucleus of a great peace 
group of nations, and Germany’s proba- 
ble opponents were isolated. [Under 
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the régime of William II. the grouping 
of Europe changed completely. The 
nations threatened by the Emperor’s 
unceasing activity felt insecure in 
their isolation. A strong group of 
Powers opposed to Germany’s expan- 
or rather to the Emperor’s 
Germany became virtu- 


sion, 
policy, arose. 
ally isolated. 

Bismarck had wisely followed a 
policy of concentration, a purely Con- 
tinental policy. He was anxious to be 
able to rely on British support in case 
of a great national emergency. Wil- 
liam II. threw Bismarck’s wise cau- 
tion rashly to the wind. Not being 
satisfied with Germany’s great posi- 
tion, not being satisfied with the fact 
that Germany dominated the land, he 
wished her to dominate the sea as 
well. In resounding phrases, such as 
“Germany’s future lies upon the 
water,” “The trident must be in our 
fist,’ and many similar ones, he an- 
nounced his determination to his peo- 
ple and to the world. Encouraged by 
the most influential circles, and aided 
by the official apparatus, an anti- 
British agitation was created through- 
out Germany. In 1895 the Kruger tele- 
gram and the diplomatic campaign 
connected with it clearly revealed Ger- 
many’s intentions. In autumn, 1599, 
the Boer War broke out, and the Ger- 
man Government confirmed by its 
action its anti-British attitude. ‘The 
occasion of the Boer War and of Eng- 
land’s initial defeats was used for de- 
nouncing this country by an unscrupu- 
lous campaign of vituperation and 
calumny, and for demanding an 
enormous increase of the German fleet. 
Many Germans believed that the sun 
of Great Britain had begun to set, and 
they wished Germany to become her 
successor. On the day of the disaster 
of Magersfontein, on the 11th Decem- 
ber, 1899, Prince Biilow, who was then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
significantly said in the Reichstag, in 
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support of an immensely increased 
naval programme :— 

“The necessity to strengthen our 
Fleet arises out of the present state 
of the world, and out of the circum- 
stances of our oversea policy. Only 
two years ago no one would have been 
able to foresee the way in which 
things have begun to move. It is 
urgent to define the attitude which we 
have to take up in view of what is 
happening. . . We must create a 
fleet strong enough to exclude attack 
from any Power.” 

A fortnight after the disaster at 


- Spionkop, Admiral Tirpitz, the Secre- 


tary of State for the Imperial Navy, 
stated: “We do not know what ad- 
versary we may have to face. We 
must therefore arm ourselves with a 
view to meeting the most dangerous 
naval conflict possible.” 

In spring, 1900, while the Boer War 
was still in progress, and its issue ex- 
tremely doubtful, the German Govern- 
ment brought out an enormous navy 
bill. In its preamble the German Govy- 
ernment clearly showed that it desired 
to challenge Great Britain’s naval 
supremacy, for in it we read the 
ominous words :— 

“Germany requires a fleet of such 
strength that a war with the mightiest 
naval Power would involve risks 
jeopardizing the supremacy of that 
Power.” 

“It is not absolutely necessary that 
the German Fleet should be as strong 
as that of the greatest sea Power, be- 
cause, generally, a great sea Power 
will not be able to concentrate all its 
forces against Germany. But even if 
it should succeed in confronting us in 
superior force, the enemy would be so 
very much weakened in overcoming the 
resistance of a strong German Fleet 
that, notwithstanding the victory 
gained, the enemy’s naval supremacy 
would no longer be secured by the pos- 
session of a sufficient fleet.” 

The German Press is largely con- 
trolled, or inspired, by the German 
Government, and the Government is so 
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powerful that it is able to exercise, in 
various ways, control over German 
literature and over the activity of pub- 
lic speakers and lecturers. With the 
evident approval of the Government, 
the old anti-British campaign was ex- 
tended to the utmost. Hundreds of 
University professors, generals, and 
admirals were encouraged to preach 
on public platforms and in countless 
books, pamphlets, and articles, Britan- 


' niam esse delendam. They preached 


that Great Britain was a faithless and 
a decaying nation and Germany’s 
hereditary enemy, that Germany was 
destined to rule the sea and to rule 
the world. Mr. Eisenhart wrote in 
his book, “Deutschland bein Beginn 
des Zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts,” Berlin, 
1900 :— 

“We consider a great war with Eng- 
land in the twentieth century as quite 
inevitable, and must strain every fibre 
in order to be prepared to fight that 
war single-handed. The experience of 
all time shows that Colonial Empires 
are more fragile and less enduring 
than Continenta! ones. We do not re- 
quire a fleet against France or Russia. 
Let them ravage our coasts in case of 
war. We require a fleet only against 
England.” 

The Koloniale Zeitschrift wrote on 
the 18th January, 1900 :— 

“The old century saw a German Eu- 
rope. The new one shall see a Ger- 
man world. To attain that consumma- 
tion two duties are required from the 
present German generation: to keep its 
own counsel and to create a powerful 
fleet.” 


Field-Marshal General Colmar von 
der Goltz, a leading German soldier, 
wrote in the Deutsche Rundschau of 
March, 1900 :— 

“We must contradict the frequently 
expressed opinion that a war between 
Germany and Great Britain is impos- 
sible. Great Britain is forced to dis- 
tribute her fleets over many seas in 
peace as well as in war. In that nec- 
essary distribution lies her weakness. 
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Germany is in a better position... . 
“As places are not wanting where 
the English defences are weak, it 
would be a mistake to consider a land- 
ing in England a chimera. The dis- 
tance is short enough if a daring ad- 
miral succeeds in securing supremacy 
on the sea for a short time. The ma- 
terial basis of our power is large 
enough to enable us to destroy the 
present superiority of Great Britain.” 
Innumerable quotations of similar 
character could easily be given. 

When, after various diplomatic de- 
feats and the humiliating issue of the 
Mexican adventure, the prestige of 
Napoleon III. and of Imperial France 
had declined to the utmost, when the 
Emperor of the French had alienated 
all Europe and the majority of the 
French people, he desired to strengthen 
his position by a successful war, and 
he rushed into Bismarck’s trap. In 
case of a war with Prussia he had 
counted upon the support of Austria- 
Hungary and Denmark, whom the 
Prussians had defeated and despoiled, 
and upon that of Italy, who owed her 
freedom to France. However, Na- 
poleon III., like William II., was his 
own Foreign Minister, and was unable 
to pursue a consistent policy. Guiding 
the policy of the State over the heads, 
or behind the backs, of his Ministers, 
he had managed France’s foreign 
policy so badly that none of the three 
Powers upon whose support he had 
firmly counted was willing to help him. 
The hour of need found him without a 
friend. 

At the beginning of his reign, when 
William II. promised that he would 
steer the German ship of State 
on a new course, that his course was 
the right one, and that he would 
lead Germany towards a great and 
glorious future, he was believed in by 
all German patriots. But when fail- 
ure followed failure, when it was seen 
that England, France, and _ Italy 
greatly increased their possessions 
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while Germany merely retained her old 
territories, and when opportunity after 
opportunity for Germany’s expansion 
was allowed to go by unused, the peo- 
ple surrounding the Monarch became 
exasperated. In the highest military 
and aristocratic circles William 11. 
was spoken of with contempt as a 
bungling braggart. After the second 
Morocco crisis the Post, an ultra- 
patriotic Berlin journal, actually re- 
ferred to the Emperor as a “poltron 
misérable,” quoting with approval a 
French journal. Even the Crown 
Prince revolted against his father and 
his father’s policy, and he openly 
showed his contempt for it. It is con- 
ceivable, and indeed probable, that the 
state of mind of William II. in 1914 
was similar to that of Napoleon III. in 
1870. Humiliated and ambitious rulers 
are dangerous. 

During more than a century Austria- 
Hungary has striven to prevent Russia 
seizing Constantinople and to acquire 
Salonica for herself. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary allowed the Balkan 
War to break out in the firm expecta- 
tion that it would result in the victory 
of Turkey and the defeat of the Sla- 
vonic Balkan States, to the great ad- 
vantage of the two Germanic States, 
which were Turkey’s protectors, and 
which reckoned upon Turkey’s support 
against Russia in case of a great war. 
The victories of the Allies caused con- 
sternation and dismay in Berlin, and 
especially in Vienna, which is more 
directly interested in Balkan affairs. 
Hence Austrian diplomacy endeavored 
to weaken the Balkan States by sow- 
ing dissension among them. With this 
object in view, Austria-Hungary for- 
bade Servia and Montenegro to acquire 
a harbor on the Adriatic, created an 
independent State of Albania out of 
the territory acquired by the Allies, 
brought about the second Balkan War, 
and repeatedly threatened Montenegro 
and Servia with war, although she 


knew that Russia would never tolerate 
an Austrian attack upon Servia. From 
a despatch of Sir G. Buchanan, the 
British Ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
published in the “Correspondente re- 
specting the European Crisis,” No. 6 
(1914), we learn: “During the Balkan 
crisis Mr. Sazonoff had made it clear 
to the Austrian Government that war 
with Russia must immediately follow 
an Austrian attack on Servia. It was 
clear that Austrian domination of 
Servia was as intolerable to Russia as 
the dependence of the Netherlands on 
Germany would be to Great Britain. 
It was, in fact, for Russia a question 
of life and death.” When, during the 
Balkan settlement, Austria was on the 
point of attacking Servia, the late 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who was 
in favor of a vigorous foreign policy, 
went on a flying visit to Springe to 
plead for the German Emperor’s sup- 
port in case of a collision with Rus- 
sia, but, to the disgust and sorrow of 
the German military party, the 
Emperor declined to help him, as has 
been told in this Review in February, 
1913, in an article, “Austria, Disturber 
of the Peace.” 

The Archduke Franz Ferdinand and 
the foremost statesmen of Austria- 
Hungary were foiled for a time, but 
they hoped to find an opportunity for 
crushing Servia, acquiring Albania, 
and opening to the Dual Monarchy a 
road to the coveted port of Salonica. A 
few weeks before the Archduke’s mur- 
der, William II. visited him at his 
castle of Konopischt in Bohemia. Os- 
tensibly the Emperor visited the 
Archduke merely in order to see his 
celebrated rose-gardens. However, it 
soon leaked out that at Konopischt a 
secret treaty had been concluded be- 
tween Austria-Hungary and Germany, 
and it seemed highly probable that at 
that castle the German Emperor re- 
versed his former policy, and pledged 
himself unconditionally to support 
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Austria-Hungary with Germany’s en- 
tire strength in the event that Austria- 
Hungary should attack Servia and 
should in turn be attacked by Russia. 

What was the reason of the Em- 
peror’s change of policy? 

The morbid instability of the Ger- 
man Emperor’s character is perhaps a 
sufficient explanation for his change of 
front. Under William II. Germany’s 
policy has been as incalculable and as 
unstable as was the policy of France 
under Napoleon III. Besides, during 
the last few years many of the most 
eminent German soldiers and thinkers 
had taught that Germany required 
elbow-room; that the European bDal- 
ance of power hampered her expan- 
sion; that a war between the ‘Triple 
Alliance on the one hand and France 
and Russia on the other was inevita- 
ble; that the moment was favorable; 
that Germany’ should strike before 
Russia had entirely recovered from 
her defeats in Asia, and had completed 
her great army reorganization. 

In the event of a war with France 
and Russia, the attitude of Great 
Britain was, of course, of the greatest 
importance to Germany. Her action 
might prove to be the decisive factor 
in such a war. Italy is most vulnera- 
ble by sea, for her principal towns lie 
on the seashore, and afford ideal tar- 
gets to naval gunners. She has an im- 
mense coast-line, and her principal 
railroads run close to the sea over 
countless viaducts and bridges, and 
through hundreds of tunnels which 
maybe destroyed from the sea by a 
few carefully aimed twelve-inch shells. 
Last, but not least, Italy is economi- 
cally at least as dependent upon her 
maritime trade as is Great Britain. It 
was, therefore, cbvious that Germany 
and Austria could expect Italy’s sup- 
port in case of war only if Great 
Britain was friendly or neutral. In 
these circumstances, it was obviously 
essential that a war should break out 
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in respect of an object in which Great 
Britain had no direct interest. As 
there was no defensive alliance be- 
tween Great Britain on the one side, 
and France and Russia on the other, 
but only a loose Entente, it was firmly 
expected that Great Britain would re- 
main neutral as long as her own 
interests were not touched. This was 
believed all the more strongly, as 
Great Britain was generally thought 
to be an unreliable Power in case of 
war. Very likely the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand and the supporters of his 
policy persuaded the German Emperor 
that Great Britain might conceivably 
not lift a hand in the defence of 
Servia. The problem, therefore, was 
to pick a quarrel with Servia in which 
Servia would appear to be in the 
wrong. If Great Britain should not 
assist France and Russia, Italy could 
safely aid Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many, and would probably do so in the 
hope of territorial aggrandizement. 

An attack of Austria-Hungary upon 
Servia might lead to a war between 
the Central European Powers on the 
one side, and France and Russia on the 
other. However, it was not certain 
whether Russia was willing to take 
Servia’s part. Conceivably Russia had 
only been bluffing when she informed 
Austria that an attack on Servia would 
be equivalent to an attack on Russia 
herself. If Austria-Hungary should 
succeed in smashing Servia without be- 
ing involved in a war with Russia, 
the position of the Triple Alliance 
would be immensely strengthened, for 
Russia’s prestige among the Balkan 
Slavs and among the Slavs of Austria- 
Hungary would have received a most 
deadly blow. With very little blood- 
shed the Triple Alliance would have 
firmly established its supremacy on 
the Continent. If Russia, after all her 
threats, was not ready to go to war 
for Servia, she would probably also 
not go to war if Salonica was taken by 
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easy stages. If Russia was merely 
bluffing, the two Germanic Powers 
had a chance of establishing their 
hegemony over the Balkan Peninsula 
and over Constantinople itself. Much 
evidence goes to show that the leaders 
of Germany’s foreign policy, and es- 
pecially the Emperor, firmly calculated 
upon Russia’s unreadiness. ‘Their 
hopes were apparently imparted to the 
Ambassadors, and the German Ambas- 
sadors, considering themselves rather 
the Emperor’s servants than the serv- 
ants of their country, humored the 
Imperial views as to Russia’s unreadi- 
ness, as will be seen in the following 
pages. 

A few weeks after the Konopischt 
interview, the Archduke was murdered 
by Austrian citizens of Servian race. 
Austria-Hungary took the. blow sur- 
prisingly quietly. Inquirers demand- 
ing to know what the Government pro- 
posed to do were merely told that a 
judicial inquiry was taking place, and 
that, of course, nothing could be done 
until the mystery surrounding the 
crime had been cleared up. Nobody in 
authority in Austria-Hungary seemed 
seriously concerned, nobody seemed to 
expect that dangerous complications 
might follow. On the 10th July a 
well-informed Austrian diplomat casu- 
ally told an English acquaintance that 
the murder of the Archduke would 
cause no trouble with Servia, and cer- 
tainly no war. On the 20th July Sir 
Edward Grey wrote to Sir Edward 
Goschen, the British Ambassador in 
Berlin: “I asked the German Ambas- 
sador to-day if he had any news of 
what was going on in Vienna with re- 
gard to Servia. He said he had not, 
but Austria was certainly going to 
take some step, and he regarded the 
situation as very uncomfortable. Il 
said that I had not heard anything re- 
cently except that Count Berchtold, in 
speaking to the Italian Ambassador in 
Vienna, had deprecated the suggestion 
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that the situation was grave, but had 
said that it should be cleared up.” 
Three days later, on the 23rd July, 
Austria-Hungary addressed to Servia 
an unacceptable ultimatum, which 
brought on the present war! 

What had happened in the mean- 
time? 

The Times of the 25th July con- 
tained side by side two equally start- 
ling articles, one concerning the 
breakdown of the Buckingham Palace 
Conference, and the other giving the 
astonishing demands addressed by Aus- 
tria-Hungary to Servia. There is ap- 
parently some connection between the 
two. It has been shown before that 
Great Britain’s attitude was of the 
very greatest importance to Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, in case the 
Austro-Servian trouble should lead to 
a war between the Triple Alliance and 
France and Russia. A few days before 
the Servian ultimatum was dispatched, 
when Counf Berchtold told the Italian 
Ambassador that the situation between 
Austria-Hungary and Servia was not 
grave, there was reason to hope that 
the Buckingham Palace Conference 
might lead to a settlement by consent, 
and to a lasting peace, in Ireland. By 
the 23rd of July all hope of such a 
settlement was abandoned. Civil war 
in Ireland, and perhaps in Great 
Britain as well, laming the power of 
the United Kingdom for action abroad, 
seemed imminent and unavoidable. 

Austria’s ultimatum was couched in 
the most abrupt and threatening lan- 
guage. Without offering a scrap of 
evidence that the Servian Government 
was directly or indirectly responsible 
for the Archduke’s murder, it requested 
within forty-eight hours the fulfilment 
of absolutely impossible demands. 
Within forty-eight hours Servia was to 
destroy both her national independence 
and her constitution. Even if Servia 
had been willing to concede all Aus- 
tria asked for, she could have done so 
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only by passing legislation for which 
forty-eight hours would have been 
totally insufficient. Austria’s demands 
were obviously meant to be unaccepta- 
ble, and to make war inevitable. On 
the 25th July Sir M. de Bunsen tele- 
graphed to Sir Edward Grey from 
Vienna: “Language of Press this 
morning leaves the impression that the 
surrender of Servia is neither ex- 
pected nor really desired.” On the 
27th July he wired: “The impression 
left on my mind is that the Austro- 
Hungarian Note was so drawn up as 
to make war inevitable.” 

Austria has for many decades fol- 
lowed a timorous and hesitating policy, 
a policy of inaction and of surrender. 
During the recent crisis she has acted 
with energy for the first time since 
Francis Joseph came to the throne. 
That unusual and positively reckless 
energy was undoubtedly caused by the 
knowledge that she could absolutely 
rely on Germany’s aid, should an at- 
tack on Servia be followed by compli- 
cations with Russia. It is perfectly 
clear that Austria acted not by her 
own volition, but as Germany’s agent. 
In the words of Mr. Sazonoff, reported 
by the British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg: “Austria would never have 
taken such action unless Germany had 
first been consulted.” The Russian 
Ambassador in Vienna stated that 
“any action taken by Austria to hu- 
miliate Servia could not leave Russia 
indifferent.” If actual war broke out 
with Servia it would be impossible to 
localize it, for Russia was not pre- 
pared to give way again as she had 
done on previous occasions, especially 
during the annexation crisis of 1909.” 
The Russian chargé d'affaires remarked 
to the Austrian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that “the Austrian Note was 
drawn up in a form rendering it im- 
possible of acceptance as it stood.” 
Austria-Hungary evidently sought a 
war with Servia, knowing full well 
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that it might lead to a war with Rus- 
sia. Her action was fully understood 
in St. Petersburg. On the 25th July 
Sir G. Buchanan reported by telegram 
to Sir Edward Grey a conversation 
which he had with the Russian Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs. In the course 
of it the Minister stated: “Austria’s 
action was in reality directed against 
Russia. She aimed at overthrowing 
the present status quo in the Balkans 
and establishing her hegemony there.” 
Austria evidently did not intend to 
restrict herself to punishing Servia for 
her unproved complicity in the Arch- 
duke’s murder. On the 25th July Sir 
R. Rodd reported from Rome to Sir 
Edward Grey by telegram: “There is 
reliable information that Austria in- 
tends to seize the Salonica railway.” 
That view prevailed not only in Italy. 
A few days later Mr. Beaumont tele- 
graphed to Sir Edward Grey from 
Constantinople: “I understand that the 
designs of Austria may extend con- 
siderably beyond the Sanjak and a 
punitive occupation of Servian terri- 
tory. I gathered this from a remark 
let fall by the Austrian Ambassador 
here, who spoke of the deplorable eco- 
nomic situation of Salonica under 
Greek administration and of the as- 
sistance on which the Austrian Army 
could count from Mussulman popula- 
tion discontented with Servian rule.” 
Fate seemed to favor Austria and 
her partner Germany. The Austrian 
ultimatum expired on Saturday the 
25th at 6 o’clock in the evening. On 
Sunday the 26th July a collision oc- 
curred in Dublin between Nationalist 
gun-runners and British soldiers. Sev- 
eral Nationalists were killed and many 
wounded. The sensation was enor- 
mous. In Nationalist Ireland a spirit 
of fierce hatred arose against England 
and against Ulster. Conciliation between 
Nationalists and Orangemen seemed out 
of the question. The outlook for the 
Amending Bill, which was intended to 
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pacify Ulster by securing her inde- 
pendence from Dublin, seemed hope- 
less. Great Britain was simultane- 
ously threatened with civil war, with a 
revolt of the Nationalists against the 
Government, and with a split in the 
Cabinet. England’s right arm seemed 
paralyzed. 

On the very day of the Dublin blood- 
shed, the German Emperor suddenly 
returned from his cruise. In document 
No. 33 of the White Book, from which 
the numerous quotations given in this 
paper have been taken, we read a 
telegram from Sir H. Rumbold to Sir 
Edward Grey stating: “Emperor re- 
turned suddenly to-night, and Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
says that Foreign Office regrets this 
step which was taken on His Majesty’s 
own initiative.” The high officials of 
the German Foreign Office regretted 
the Emperor’s arrival apparently be- 
cause they did not approve of the 
policy which William II., as, before 
him, Napoleon III., carried on over the 
heads of the responsible officials. Care- 
ful study of the White Book reveals 
the fact that the policy which led to 
the war was carried on by the Emperor 
at the instigation, and with the assist- 
ance of, the military war party, and of 
certain Ambassadors against the opin- 
ion of the leading men at the German 
Foreign Office who, despairingly but un- 
successfully, endeavored to prevent the 
worst. Throughout the White Book we 
find evidence that the German Chan- 
cellor and the German Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs did their 
utmost to preserve the peace of Eu- 
rope, but that their action was over- 
ruled by the rashness of their master. 
To start with, the deadly Austrian 
ultimatum, which was the immediate 
cause of the war, was apparently 
known and approved of by the Em- 
peror, but was quite unknown to the 
Foreign Office. On the 25th July Sir 
H. Rumbold telegraphed from Berlin to 
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Sir Edward Grey that he had seen the 
German Secretary of State for YFor- 
eign Affairs, who had “confessed pri- 
vately that the Note (presented to 
Servia) left much to be desired as a 
diplomatic document. He_ repeated 
very earnestly that, though he had 
been accused of knowing all about the 
contents of that Note, he had, in fact, 
had no such knowledge.” On the same 
day Sir Edward Grey telegraphed to 
Sir H. Rumbold: “The German Am- 
bassador read me a telegram from the 
German Foreign Office saying that his 
Government had not known beforehand, 
and had no more than other Powers to 
do with the stiff terms of the Austrian 
Note to Servia.” Five days later, on 
the 30th July, Sir M. de Bunsen tele- 
graphed to Sir Edward Grey from 
Vienna: “Although I am not able to 
verify it, I have private information 
that the German Ambassador (in 


Vienna) knew the text of the Austrian 
Ultimatum to Servia before it was dis- 
patched and telegraphed it to the Ger- 


man Emperor. I know from the Ger- 
man Ambassador himself that he en- 
dorses every line of it.” Apparently 
the fatal ultimatum was drafted by the 
Austrian Foreign Office with the col- 
laboration of the German Ambassador 
in Vienna and of the German Emperor, 
but without the knowledge of the For- 
eign Office in Berlin and of the Ger- 
man Foreign Secretary! 
Unfortunately, the German Emperor 
is his own Chancellor and his own Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
He has very frequently appointed 
favorites to high positions and dis- 
missed able men, because they lacked 
the courtier’s qualifications. The Ger- 
man Ambassadors are appointed by the 
Emperor, and it is not unnatural that 
men who owe their position to the Em- 
peror’s good will, and who know his 
character, rather report what is likely 
to please their master than what is 
true and useful to Germany. William 
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II. has been extremely unfortunate in 
the choice of his Ambassadors, and 
herein lies the reason that Germany 
has habitually been completely misin- 
formed as to the policy of foreign 
countries, and as to their attitude in 
certain contingencies. Owing to the 
insufficient capacity of her Ambassa- 
dors, Germany was totally misinformed 
as to the attitude which Russia, 
France, and Great Britain were likely 
to adopt if Austria should make war 
on Servia. Owing to false but pleasing 
reports sent to Berlin, the leaders of 
Germany’s foreign policy believed that 
Russia would keep quiet if Servia was 
struck down, that France was not 
ready, and that, in any case, Great 
Britain would remain neutral. On the 
26th July, the British Ambassador in 
Vienna reported to Sir Edward Grey: 
“According to confident belief of Ger- 
man Ambassador, Russia will keep 
quiet during chastisement of Servia, 
which Austria-Hungary is resolved to 
inflict. France, too, Was not at 
all in a condition for facing a war. 

As for Germany, she knew very 
well what she was about in backing 
up Austria-Hungary in this matter.” 
On the 30th July he telegraphed: “Un- 
fortunately, the German Ambassador is 
himself so identified with extreme 
anti-Russian and anti-Servian feeling 
prevalent in Vienna that he is unlikely 
to plead the cause of peace with en- 
tire sincerity.” On the 1st August the 
British Ambassador wired: “I agree 
with His Excellency (the Russian Am- 
bassador in Vienna) that the German 
Ambassador at Vienna desired war 
from the first, and that his strong per- 
sonal bias probably colored his action 
here.” 

Similar incapacity was shown by 
the German representative in St. 
Petersburg. On the 29th July, Sir G. 
Buchanan telegraphed to Sir Edward 
Grey: “I fear that the German Am- 


bassador will not help to smooth mat- 
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ters over, if he uses to his own Gov- 
ernment the same language as he did 
to me to-day. He accused the Russian 
Government of endangering the peace 
of Europe by their mobilization, and 
said, when I referred to all that had 
been recently done by Austria, that he 
could not discuss such matters.” Mr. 
Sazonoff remarked to Sir G. Buchanan 
on the Ist August: “Germany was un- 
fortunate in her representatives in 
Vienna and St. Petersburg: the former 
was a violent Russophebe who had 
urged Austria on, the latter. had re- 
ported to his Government that Russia 
would never go to war.” 

When the German Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg found that by his folly he 
had been largely responsible for Ger- 
many’s fatal decision, he completely 
broke down with despair and remorse. 
Sir G. Buchanan telegraphed, on 30th 
July, describing the decisive interview 
between the German Ambassador and 
Mr. Sazonoff: “German Ambassador 
had a second interview with Minister 
for Foreign Affairs at 2 A.M., when 
former completely broke down on see- 
ing that war was inevitable. He ap- 
pealed to Mr. Sazonoff to make some 
suggestion which he could telegraph to 
Berlin.” The Times of August Ist 
describes the closing scene as fol- 
lows :— 

“Seeing that Russia had not replied 
to Germany’s Ultimatum, Count 
Pourtales called at the Russian For- 
eign Office and insisted on seeing Mr. 
Sazonoff. In a voice trembling with 
emotion he asked if Russia agreed to 
Germany’s demand (to demobilize). 
Mr. Sazonoff answered that the silence 
of the Russian Government meant re- 
fusal. Count Pourtales repeated his 
question a second time. Mr. Sazonoff 
reiterated his refusal. Count Pourtales 
asked a third and last time, and again 
the Minister replied with a firm re- 
fusal. Thereupon the Ambassador took 
his leave crestfallen, handing in the 
text of a verbal Note. In the hurry 
it was not noticed that the paper con- 
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tained alternative replies, one record- 
ing Germany’s satisfaction with Rus- 
sia’s hypothetical surrender.” 

Germany seems to have been equally 
badly informed as to Great Britain’s 
attitude. From many passages in the 
White Book we learn that she counted 
firmly on British neutrality. 

While the German Chancellor and 
his Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs desired a peaceful settlement of 
the Servian difficulty, the Emperor, 
supported by his Ambassadors in 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, and by the 
military party, evidently thought the 
moment favorable for risking a war 
between Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary on the one side, and France and 
Russia on the other, especially as 
Great Britain seemed likely to remain 
neutral, being not interested in Servia 
and having her hands full with her 
domestic troubles. - According to a 
telegram sent by the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to the French Am- 
bassador in London, Germany’s mili- 
tary preparations began on Saturday, 
the 25th July, the very day when Aus- 
tria’s ultimatum to Servia expired. On 
the 28th July, two days after the Dub- 
lin massacre, the Militiir Wochenblatt, 
the official German Army weekly, en- 
deavored to strengthen the hands of 
those who were determined on war by 
printing a remarkable article de- 
preciating the Russian army, and 
stating that its fighting power was 
hugely overestimated, that numbers 
were less important than morale, 
ability of the higher officers, the na- 
tional spirit, railways, geographical 
factors, etc. “In Germany, all mili- 
tary preparations for war,” the journal 
added, “have been taken with that at- 
tention to all details which is charac- 
teristic of Germany. It can, therefore, 
be said, without exaggeration, that 
Germany can face the advent of grave 
events with complete equanimity, 
trusting to God and her own might.” 
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On the same day the Austrian Emperor 
published a manifesto to his people, in 
which he intimated, in no uncertain 
language, that he was prepared for a 
war with Russia. He stated :— 

“ . .. In this solemn hour I am 
fully convinced of the whole signiti- 
cance of my resolve and my responsi- 
bility towards the Almighty. I have 
examined and weighed everything, and 
with a serene conscience I set out on 
the path to which my duty points... . 
I trust in Austria-Hungary’s brave and 
devoted forces, and I trust in the Al- 
mighty to give the victory to my 
arms.” 

This sonorous manifesto would obvi- 
ously have been very much out of place 
if Austria-Hungary had contemplated 
only a war with little Servia, which 
was completely exhausted by two pre- 
vious wars. 

Austria’s determination to challenge 
Russia, and her readiness to fight that 
country, feeling sure of Germany’s sup- 
port, was demonstrated still more 
clearly by the official and inspired 
Press of the country. The Pester 
Lloyd, for instance, had an article in 
leaded type on the 28th July, the day 
when the Emperor’s proclamation was 
published, in which we read :— 

“The remotest consequences of the 
action against Servia have been fully 
thought out and tested, and accord- 
ingiy the people can set its mind at 
rest that the Dual Monarchy, having 
decided on this step, is in a position 
to meet each of its consequences with 
arms in its hands... . We possess 
the strength to make our vital interests 
respected in all circumstances. ‘This 
is doubtless no secret to other States, 
whick are certainly very exactly in- 
formed as to the forces at the disposal 
of the Dual Monarchy. If, neverthe- 
less, we support the localization of the 
conflict with Servia, we only give a 
new proof that our care for the main- 
tenance of the peace of the world is 
not less than that of any other Power 
in Europe.” 

Germany alone could restrain Aus- 
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tria at the critical moment by refusing 
to follow her into a dangerous adven- 
ture, provided her hands were not 
tied. However, while the German For- 
eign Office seemed inclined to promote 
a peaceful solution, the attitude of the 
Austrian Government remained ab- 
solutely unshaken, for reasons which 
will become apparent only in the fu- 
ture. The German Foreign Office ap- 
parently was not only ignorant of the 
Austrian ultimatum, but worked for 
peace up to the last moment. Sir Ed- 
ward Goschen telegraphed on the 28th 
July to Sir Edward Grey: “At invi- 
tation of Imperial Chancellor I called 
upon his Excellency this evening. He 
said that he wished me to tell you 
that he was most anxious that Ger- 
many should work together with Eng- 
land for maintenance of general peace, 
as they had done successfully in the 
last European crisis.” On July 29th 
Sir Edward Goschen telegraphed from 
Berlin:, “I found Secretary of State 
very depressed to-day.” On the same 
day Mr. Sazonoff telegraphed to Count 
Benckendorff in London: “The Ger- 
man Ambassador informs me, in the 
name of the Chancellor, that Germany 
has not ceased to exercise a moder- 
ating influence at Vienna, and that she 
will continue to do so, even after the 
declaration of war.” The last tele. 
grams received from Sir Edward 
Goschen show that the German Chan- 
cellor was absolutely stunned by the 
course which events had taken. Ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, his face 
was so much distorted by terror and 
grief that the people did not recognize 
him when he drove with the Emperor 
from Potsdam to Berlin. 

On the 28th July the tone of the 
German and Austrian Press was con- 
fident and warlike, because Great 
Britain seemed to be incapable of en- 
ergetic action. The Dublin massacre 
seemed to Continental observers to be 
the beginning of civil war. They were 
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promptly disillusioned. On July 30th 
Mr. Asquith stated in the House of 
Commons: “It is of vital importance, 
in the interests of the whole world, 
that this country, which has no inter- 
ests of its own directly at stake, should 
present a united front and be able to 
speak and act with the authority of 
an undivided nation.” The second 
reading of the Amending Bill relating 
to Ireland was postponed indefinitely. 
Suddenly Great Britain was seen to 
present a united front, and to be ready 
for action. When it was too late, Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary recognized 
their miscalculation. Great Britain 
was likely to stand on the side of 
France and Russia, and if Great 
Britain should support France and 
Russia, Italy would obvi6usly desert 
her allies. Suddenly and unexpectedly 
the position had become extremely per- 
ilous to Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
These two countries were likely at the 
same time to incur unexpectedly the 
active hostility of Great Britain and to 
lose the support of Italy. In case of 
war their chances had suddenly very 
seriously deteriorated. 

Up to the 30th July, the day when 
all British party differences disap- 
peared as by magic, in consequence of 
Mr. Asquith’s appeal, Austria-Hungary 
unconditionally declined all suggestions 
of negotiation, mediation, or conference 
in order to settle peacefully her differ- 
ences with Servia. That is shown by 
perusal of Documents 61, 62, 81, and 
93, published in the White Book. As 
late as the 28th July Count Berchtold 
said to the Russian Ambassador that 
“the Austro-Hungarian Government 
could no longer recede, nor enter into 
any discussion about the terms of the 
Austro-Hungarian Note.” That haughty 
and irreconcilable attitude disappeared 
when, two days later, on the 30th July, 
Great Britain had settled her domestic 
differences in Parliament. On _ the 
30th July Sir R. Rodd, the British Am- 
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bassador in Rome, telegraphed to Sir 
Edward Grey :— 

“JT learned from the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, who sent for me this eve- 
ning, that the Austrian Government 
had declined to continue the direct ex- 
change of views with the Russian Gov- 
ernment. But he had reason to believe 
that Germany was now disposed to 
give more conciliatory advice to Aus- 
tria, as she seemed convinced that 
we (the British) should act with 
France and Russia, and was most anx- 
ious to avoid issue with us.” 


On the 30th July Germany became 
evidently nervous about Great Britain, 
while Austria’s attitude was still un- 
changed. However, on the following 
day Austria-Hungary also became 
aware that her Servian policy, if per- 
sisted in, might have the most disas- 
trous consequences to the Dual Mon- 
archy, for M. Sazonoff telegraphed to 
the Russian Ambassador in London :— 

“The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
declared the readiness of his Govern- 
inent to discuss the substance of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Servia. Mr. 
Sazonoff replied by expressing his sat- 
isfaction, and said it was desirable that 
the discussion should take place in 
London with the participation of the 
Great Powers. 

“M. Sazonoff hoped that the British 
Government would assume the direc- 
tion of these discussions. The whole 
of Europe would be thankful to them. 
It would be very important that Aus- 
tria should meanwhile put a stop pro- 
visionally to her military action on 
Servian territory.” 


On the following day, the 1st August, 
Sir Edward Grey wired to Sir M. de 
Bunsen, the British Ambassador in 
Vienna :— 

“Count Mensdorff called again later 
at the Foreign Office. He informed me 
of a telegram sent yesterday to the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg by Count Berchtold, and 
gave me the substance. 

“It states that Count Berchtold 
begged the Russian Ambassador, whom 
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he sent for yesterday, to do his best 
to remove the wholly erroneous impres- 
sion in St. Petersburg that the ‘door 
had been banged’ by Austria-Hungary 
on all further conversations, The Rus- 
sian Ambassador promised to do this. 
Count Berchtold repeated on this occa- 
sion to the Russian Ambassador the 
assurance which had already been 
given at St. Petersburg, to the effect 
that neither an infraction of Servian 
sovereign rights, nor the acquisition of 
Servian territory was being contem- 
plated by Austria-Hungary.” 

The sudden and complete volte face 
of Austria-Hungary showed that that 
country had become alarmed, and was 
anxious to climb down. Apparently 
the war would not have taken place 
had not the German Emperor sent his 
ultimatum to Russia on the very day 
when Austria-Hungary declared her- 
self ready to discuss matters regarding 
Servia. Study of the White Book re. 
veals the fact that Russia strove ear- 
nestly, and with all her might, to avoid 
the war into which she was reluctantly 
forced. On the 30th July, Russia was 
ready to stop all her military prepara- 
tions, for on that day, M. Sazonofft 
handed to the German Ambassador the 
following proposal, capable of securing 
peace :— 

“If Austria, recognizing that the 
conflict with Servia has assumed char- 
ucter of question of European interest, 
declares herself ready to eliminate 
from her ultimatum points which vio- 
late principle of sovereignty of Servia, 
Russia engages to stop all military 
preparations.” 

Unfortunately, the German om- 
peror would not wait. It seems that, 
at the last moment, the German Em- 
peror could have made peace had he 
cared to do so. Possibly he chose to 
go to war, because he feared that a 
peaceful settlement, after the previous 
demonstration of Germany’s determina- 
tion, would be condemned by his own 
subjects as another and a crowning 
failure of his blustering policy. Ke- 

















membering the reproaches which had 
been levelled against him for having 
twice given way to France over 
Morocco, he thought it, perhaps, in- 
cumbent upon himself to avoid another 
and a greater diplomatic failure which 
would have been fatal to his prestige. 
At the moment when peace and war 
were in his hands, William II. acted 
exactly as did Napoleon III., when at 
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that fatal hour he would not be satis- 
fied when the Prince of Hohenzollern 
withdrew his candidature to the Span- 
ish throne which had caused the dif- 
ferences between France and Prussia. 
Striving to maintain his prestige at 
the cost of the greatest war which the 
world has seen, William II. may well 
have ruined both his country and his 
dynasty. 
Politicus. 











BEFORE 


I left Paris this year two days be- 
fore the end of the Caillaux case, and 
in less than fifteen hours I found my- 
self in an unfrequented little place in 
East Switzerland, so still and quiet 
that it seemed impossible there should 
be such things as Law Courts, forensis 
strepitus, and the buzz of the daily 
press. Yet, the weather having turned 
wet, I was thrown back upon the great 
diversion of the modern man, and 
looked for newspapers. <A little woman 
at the station—so silent and indifferent 
that I thought her deaf and dumb— 
sold stationery and fruit, and in a safe 
corner at the back of her stall kept a 
little pile of Swiss, French and Ger- 
man newspapers with which she al- 
Ways seemed to part reluctaritly, and 
which she apparently chose so as to 
discourage customers. There was gen- 
erally one Paris paper, but it never 
was the one you had seen on your 
previous visit, and if you asked for the 
Journal the little vendor shrugged her 
thin shoulders and disclosed the title 
of the Echo de Paris. 

It was at that stall that on Thurs- 
day, the 30th of July, looking over 
the Tribune de Genéve for news of the 
Caillaux case, I was roused from my 
reading by another Frenchman who 


was looking over the Journal de 


Genéve, and invited to shift my atten- 
from the Caillaux case to the 


tion 
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Servian War. The gentleman, seeing 
that I looked surprised, drew out of 
his pocket a_ telegram which he 
handed me. It was from some finan- 
cial firm, and warned the person ad- 
dressed to keep ready for an immedi- 
ate recall. “Nonsense,” I said. Bourse 
gentlemen cultivate timorousness, and 
the peaceful scene around us invited 
serenity. 

The next day, going back to the 
same place, I met the same gentleman 
with another telegram sticking out of 
his pocket. “I am called home,” he 
said, “and you had better not stay 
long here: Swiss mobilization will be 
announced in a few hours, and the 
Germans must be mobilizing now.” 

A few hours later I saw him taking 
the train back to Paris with his daugh- 
ters, and the carriages were crowded 
with people probably coming back 
from the Tyrol. These were alarm- 
ing signs, and I made up my mind to 
get hold of a newspaper early the next 
day and find out if the Germans were 
really mobilizing. Meanwhile, it oc- 
curred to me that I should do well to 
get rid of the paper money I had, and 
I took a train to the little town on 
the other side of the lake. An old 
woman who sold carved wood gave me 
gold for fifty francs, and the people at 
a Gasthaus gave me silver for the 
same amount. Then I went the rounds 
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of all the hotels, chemists, bookshops, 
hairdressers, bicycle repairers, etc., 
without being able to obtain a franc. 
People looked kind and wise; and as- 
sured me that no doubt I could get 
change next door. Eventually I took 
in the people at the post-office by send- 
ing a postal order to myself and get- 
ting the change for the note I gave; 
but, taken in as they were, I could see 
they were not duped, and I began to 
feel a great desire of being in places 
where life would be as usual, It 
seemed a weird phenomenon that in 
such a sequestered district the vaguest 
rumor of a war should scare gold out 
of sight in a minute in that way. 

On getting back to the little station 
I found the Swiss mobilization placard 
on the wall; men from the village were 
standing on the platform with guns 
and knapsacks, and the station-master 
had already assumed a military air, 
which befitted him very well. 

The next day the little newswoman 
at the station placed in my hand, al- 
most without my asking her, a German 
paper, on the first page of which I 
read that Germany was actually 
mobilizing. The station-master, whom 
I interviewed about carriages direct 
to Paris, told me that Swiss mobiliza- 
tion was already complete, but he 
could not tell what would happen on 
the other side of the frontier. 

It was no brag. The Swiss had 
mobilized in less than ae day. 
Their trains ran with the well-trained 
air and the easy promptitude which 
give them the appearance of perfect 
servants. There were pickets of in- 
fantry outside every station and sen- 
tries all along the line, but that was 
the only indication of something un- 
usual; order and punctuality prevailed 
where they were expected, and the 
happiness of a wonderful summer day 
lay light and gay over lake and mount. 
At some junction before reaching 
Zurich a German tourist and his wife 








got in. The woman was in tears, the mar 
laughed and talked nervously. He was 
a kind-looking burgher from Baden, of 
nearly fifty, whom a telegram from the 
military authorities had reached just 
as he was going out for a climbing 
expedition. We had some conversa- 
tion. The poor man was evidently be- 

wildered and at a loss for an explana- 

tion that would make war with any- 

body something else than an absurdity. 

When we reached Bale we were told 
that the train which had brought us 
a few days before across Alsace- 
Lorraine did not run any more, there 
were German sentries a few hundred 
yards from us, and the station, which 
at all times looks unpleasantly inter- 
national, had a stiff aloofness about it. 
All the same we left in due time for 
the frontier vid Porrentruy and Delle, 
and the train pushed actively west- 
wards, reaching and leaving the gar- 
risoned stations exactly according to 
schedule. The late afternoon was of 
rare beauty, with a stately west and a 
moon, and, it being Saturday evening, 
the church bells every now and then 
pealing above the rumbling of the 
train as we passed the villages between 
Deleinont and Glovelier. 

A little distance before reaching the 
frontier the train stopped and there 
was some fumbling, then it moved very 
slowly into Delle, the first French 
station. So far, I had only thought of 
war as a possibility which universal 
mobilization might rapidly transform 
into a fact. The moment I saw the 
familiar French uniform I jumped out 
and asked: “Have we mobilized?” 
“Oui, monsieur, & cing heures.” The 
man was busy about his work and ap- 
parently indifferent, but as I could not 
help exclaiming: “Mais alors c’est la 
guerre!” the strange smile that I was 
to see on so many French faces the 
next day brightened up his face as 
he answered “Ah! pour cA oui, c’est la 
guerre !” 
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We waited a long time wondering 
whether we were to change carriages 
or not, and whether the Customs ex- 
amination would take place as usual. 
No officer appeared and finally the 
train moved out with just a fresh en- 
gine. There were foreigners in my 
compartment, people about whose na- 
tionality you could not be sure, half 
Swiss, half Italian, with a dash of 
something else indefinable. They be- 
gan to make remarks about the differ- 
ence between the wonderful order and 
regularity we had seen so far and the 
general easy-going appearance of 
things the moment we had. reached 
the frontier. They were particularly 
shocked at the suppression of the Cus- 
toms examination. “No method, no 
order,” they went on. repeating, and 
then those long lamentations about 
French inferiorities in which jeal- 
ousy relieves itself hypocritically. 
Gradually, however, the conversation 
diverged to business and money- 
making, until the whole party joined 
in a speech they repeated with enthusi- 
asm like a chorus: “Ah! but there is 
no place where you can make money 
as easily as in France!” 

I thought it proper then to insert a 
few remarks which changed the sub- 
ject at once, and gradually silence set 
in. I was longing for the appearance 
of Belfort, where I felt sure the first 
signs of the mobilization would be 
visible, and the heavy train moved 
slowly. At last, however, we reached 
a darkish station: that was Belfort, 
and the platforms, instead of offering 
the scene of animation I had expected, 
were almost empty. I craned my neck 
outside, looking everywhere for indi- 
eations, no matter how slight, of a 
preparation. I could see nothing. Lure 
station the same. Vesoul the same. It 
was then almost midnight, but the 
buffet boy was wheeling his refresh- 
ments down the platform. I could 
wait no longer. I called him, and said 
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to him, almost as if he were the re- 
sponsible person, “How is this? The 
Swiss stations are already full of sol- 
diers, and here we do not see one.” 
The boy looked doubtfully at me for 
one second, then jumping on to the 
footboard he whispered in my ear “All 
gone; the whole garrison gone to the 
frontier this morning, everything in 
perfect order; reservists will be here 
to-morrow early.” I could have hugged 
that boy. I sat down again and fell 
asleep till the end of the short night. 

The coolness of early dawn woke me 
up. Langres had been passed, and a 
bright. canopy of pink cloudlets spread 
over the supernaturally quiet land- 
scape. I had hardly begun to look out- 
side, when on the top of the bank I 
saw a soldier with his gun on his 
shoulder and perfectly motionless. 
Then we passed under a bridge, and 
there were more soldiers at each end; 
then more sentries at frequent inter- 
vals, most of them in uniform, some 
of them in plain clothes with just the 
mobilization brassard round their left 
arm, but all soldierly-looking, and the 
Lébel made longer on their shoulder 
by the bayonet full of meaning. 

The spontaneous impulse was to ex- 
change greetings with them, but all 
the time I was trying to realize that 
which seemed as yet a sort of dream. 
So this was war, war about which so 
much had, been said that at last it 
had become a sort of metaphysical 
possibility, always spoken of, never 
coming. These men, these sentries, all 
of them between thirty-five and forty- 
five, were not there on mancuvres, 
but in grim earnest. They looked down 
the line, it is true, but surely their 
whole soul inclined their ears to the 
right, in the direction of the rising 
sun, towards the fields which would be 
soon full of millions of men, and where 
the old quarrel so often obscured, so 
often transformed, but never forgotten, 
was to be settled at last. The whole 
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time my imagination painted the let- 
ters of the word war, in English, not 
in French, because the shorter word is 
more formidable across the peaceful 
expanse of blue sky, but an under- 
current of an instinct more powerful 
than imagination made me long to be 
one of those men with a loaded gun in 
my hands. 

Shortly before five we reached 
Chaumont, and there the imaginative 
effort was so powerfully helped that 
it became superfluous. We had only 
to keep our eyes open. The station 
was full of officers of all ages and 
grades, of army doctors dragging their 
long, narrow boxes, of bands of reserv- 
ists in their Sunday clothes, all looking 
so neat and decent, carrying a modest 
valise or the humbler bundle fastened 
evidently by the wife’s hand. I can- 
not forget two figures: one of an 
elderly officer with the gentlest expres- 
sion I ever saw on a man’s face, and 
the other of a young sub-lieutenant, 


the son of one of my best friends, now 
dead, whose attention I could not at- 
tract as he went up and down the® 


station. At intervals long trains would 
come down crowded with more resery- 
ists, or occasionally with detachments 
from regiments in the Armée Active, 
and the sight was wonderful. While 
my literary mind was fighting with 
images and notions, all these simple 
men were possessed of only one 
thought, and it was visible in their 
expression. They, like the officers who 
filled the station, were evidently not 
exactly thinking, but doing one thing 
and behaving like people engrossed by 
one absorbing interest. They would 
cheer back when we cheered them, but 
there was no excitement in their ap- 
pearance; they did not sing, they did 
not bustle; they were ail anxious to 
be where they had to be; ready to do 
what they had to do, they minded their 
own business. What a contrast be- 
tween them and the rowdy bands of 
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1870, with descriptions of which my 
childhood was sickened ! 

We waited a long time, until the 
station became empty and then filled 
again several times, until every train 
that came down had moved out, and 
then our endless chain of carriages— 
quite a third of a mile in length—was 
suffered to proceed, but it was only 
for a short distance. At each small 
junction more trains would come down, 
filed with the same resolute and 
smiling faces. Everlastingly we heard 
the same good-natured joke: “Ah! 
mais, ce n’est pas de ce cété la qu'il 
faut aller,” with an accompanying nod 
eastwards. Our train lay neglected on 
the metals, sometimes for long hours; 
the nondescripts in my compartment 
would occasionally ask when we should 
start: the men answered that the sta- 
tion-master was now an officer who 
minded exclusively the military trains: 
one could go to the buffets and help 
himself and pay or not pay, nobody 
took any notice. Gradually a sort of 
revelation dawned upon me: no papers 
had come from Paris to meet us as 
usual, but I realized that politics, so 
ardent in them a few days before, 
would have disappeared; a vague no- 
tion of government as something 
stronger and better than it had a right 
to be still subsisted, but vague and re- 
mote; the ordinary course of cfvili- 
zation had stopped and gone back in 
a few hours to its most elemental 
stage; our train, our money, our af- 
fairs, had ceased to be of any im- 
portance, the multiform and infinitely 
variegated appearance of modern life 
had been suddenly simplified, there 
was only. one thing: the tribe, the 
peuplade, looking after its own inter- 
est, which was that of all and of 
everyone, and the rest shifting as it 
could in that enormous transformation. 

We reached Paris on Sunday, Ist of 
August, about half-past eight, twenty- 
six hours after leaving Bale. The sun- 














set flushed the eyots of tall houses in 
the suburbs as we passed through, and 
almost at every window people waved 
their handkerchiefs gaily. The Gare 
de l’Est was a very desert—no porters, 
no guards, no soldiers. I wheeled my 
luggage along the endless train in a 
truck which nobody defended against 
me, and issued out. The Boulevard de 
Strasbourg outside was more crowded 
than ever, and the crowd was gay, 
animated, and electrified as at a popu- 
lar féte. But something had com- 
pletely changed the ordinary appear- 
ance of this quarter; where, as a rule, 
cars, "buses, fiacres, and vehicles of all 
descriptions fill the eye and ear, there 
was only a rustling mass of men and 
women, and the absence of all sounds 


above the monotonous whisper was 
startling. Inside the railings two or 


three fiacres, over which a score of 
our fellow-passengers were bidding as 
at an auction, were all the signs of 
traffic. 

I went down into the Metro station. 
It was crowded too, but no trains 
rushed in and out, and I had to wait 
twenty minutes to get one. The Col- 
lége Stanislas, where I went, was a 
vast solitude. It was vacation, of 
course, and rather late for collegiate 
regularity, but more than fifty of the 
servants had already left for their 
regiments or depots, and only a few 
shadows were to be seen in the in- 
sufficiently lit courtyards. 

The next day was Monday, but life 
appeared sluggish or sparse—many 
shops shut, the banks ajar with end- 
less queues of people waiting outside. 
I followed one at the door of the 
Crédit Lyonnais. Most of the men 
who stood there were to march in the 
afternoon or within three or four days, 
but they did not speak of the trivial 
fact; it only became known by acci- 
dental references in the conversation, 
general from one end to the other. I 
was surprised and delighted at the 
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firmness of the women. Most of them 
of course had near relations involved 
in the war, but they talked in the same 
businesslike tone as the men. The at- 
mosphere was distinctly cheerful. It 
was only in the afternoon that I met, 
at a tobacconist’s, with a poor woman, 
poor in health too, who sat in abso- 
lute misery. Since then I have come 
across another, but they were the only 
two, and on the contrary I have seen 
many whose conversation showed that 
their simple courage was nothing short 
of heroism. 

The same day I witnessed the sack 
of five or six of the Maggi nfilk-shops. 
It was conducted in a judicial and, of 
its kind, orderly spirit, in pure anger 
at what was regarded as spying, and 
I noticed, in some surprise at myself, 
that these executions seemed perfectly 


natural. I did not stop once to give 
more than a passing glance at the 
scene. 


It has long been taken for granted 
that Belgium was to be invaded by the 
German armies, and in consequence the 
little town in the North of France 
where I was born, where my nearest 
relations are, and where I am now 
writing, less than fifty miles from the 
probable scene of action, being right 
in the middle of the gap known as “la 
trouée des Ardennes,” must be on the 
passage of the armies. The thought 
made me particularly anxious to get 
back with as little delay as possible. I 
spent two days in Paris trying to get 
a permit enabling me to take a mili- 
tary train. I crossed and recrossed 
the city many times on a bicycle with- 
out any result, never succeeding even 
in getting near the Gare du Nord, 
which was barricaded and unapproach- 
able. But these apparently fruitless 
steps brought me in contact with num- 
berless people, all in the right spirit, 
and gave me ecpportunities to see 
scenes which were worth seeing. I 
witnessed the return of the German 
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Ambassador after his last interview 
with M. Viviani, and can testify to the 
perfect self-control of the Parisians on 
his passage; I saw the headquarter 
staff taking leave of the Minister at 
the War Office; and, what pleased me 
more than anything else, I Saw every- 
body at the English Embassy beaming 
with delight at the prospect of the 
declaration of war. 

After being sent from the War 
Office to the Ministry of the Interior 
and thence to the Préfecture de Police, 
where they advised me to go back to 
the War Office, I made up my mind 
and gave up this wild-goose chase. I 
had a bicycle; I fastened two bags 
upon it and struck out of Paris by the 
rue d’Allemagne, buying newspapers 
as I went with the thought that they 
were the last news I could hope to 
get for several days. I passed through 
the zone in the north-east suburb, 
every name of which recalls some 
event in the war of 1870, and finally 
got on the long Maubeuge road. Some 
time after dusk I was stopped by a 
post of soldiers a few miles before 
reaching Dammartin, and, having no 
passport, of which no mention was 
made in Paris, I should have been ig- 
nominiously sent back where I came 
from had I not had in my pocket a 
letter from Sir Henry Austin Lee, 
which a very intelligent sergeant read 
and promptly transformed into a pass- 
port. These good people took me to 
dinner at their inn, where I supped, 
slept, and breakfasted admirably for 
three francs and a half. The soldiers 
were all men from La Villette market, 
and I have met many so-called culti- 
vated people far inferior to these 
butchers. I was amazed at their 
knowledge of commercial and political 
Paris, at their intelligence of the 
eauses of the war, and at their per- 
fectly civilized though military way 
of considering it. Once more I 


saw how evidently this contest is the 
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fight of civilization against barbarism. 

The next morning I left for Soissons, 
riding about seventy kilométres and 
not meeting ten people on the way. 
The country in all its summer beauty 
was ‘incredibly still, and I remember 
stopping near the edge of the Retz 
forest on hearing a far-away mowing. 
machine. Clearly all the men were 
gone already and probably were going 
ahead of me towards the frontier. 

In fact, when I reached Soissons, the 
most quiet of cathedral towns in ordi- 
nary times, I found it choke-full of 
soldiers. The hotel, where I was too 
glad to find a bed, was entirely oc- 
cupied by reserve officers, whose talk 
was a treat. They could not find suf- 
ficient expressions for their admiration 
of the mobilization, the wonderful suc- 
cess of all this method, the spirit of 
the men, etc. It may not be recorded 
elsewhere that where the authorities 
expected 250 reservists the full number 
of each unit, 375, had been frequently 
attained. I was shown two elderly 
chaps who, being found unfit, had in- 
sisted on working with the maitre 
armurier and had already made three 
thousand sabre hooks between them. 

North of Soissons the _ solitude 
ceased, and I constantly met long files 
of horses on their way from their 
farms to the next garrison towns. 
Every two or three miles I was 
stopped and severely cross-examined, 
and I began to feel the atmosphere of 
secrecy which so near the front keeps 
me even to-day in complete ignorance 
of what is going on there. My great 
wish was to know whether on arriving 
I should not find this countryside mili- 
tarily occupied, and I could only ob- 
tain a clear answer to my question 
five miles before my destination. Even 
children, if they happen to have heard 
or seen anything definite, will only an- 
swer in the vaguest manner. 

Yesterday a man on a bicycle in- 
formed me that in the next village he 














had seen several detachments which 
evidently were on their way to this 
place. I was shocked. If they were 
coming this way they were turning 
their backs on the frontier and what 
did it mean? I jumped on my bicycle 
and rode off under the scorching sun. 
As I drew near the village I heaved a 
sigh of relief. I could see distinctly 
the tall figures of dark men on horse- 
back and they were moving towards 
the frontier. Shortly afterwards I 
was near the scene. The church bells 
were pealing a thundering welcome, 
and on each side of the road the vil- 
lage people were standing. Nobody 
said a word, but as the men filed—a 
most interesting procession of Zouavées, 
artillery, Turcos, and Algerian tirail- 
leurs—arms were raised from deep 
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baskets to the saddles or to the vans, 
and eggs, fruit, chocolate, glasses of 
light, cool wine were pressed in mute 
supplication upon the men. I had never 
before seen people in the act of giving 
wearing the expression of beggars. 
Poor girls who had run barefooted to 
the road gave flowers where they could 
give nothing else. Ahead of every- 
body the priest who had set the bells 
ringing distributed medals into ready 
hands, and the tawny Turcos, Mussul- 
man as they were, beamed and 
grinned gratitude. It was a great 
scene in its simplicity. A bearded man 
on the curb alone shouted greetings. 
“My son,” he said, “is in Morocco, just 
like those black Turcos, but he is 
coming back, he is coming back to 
fight here!” 

Ernest Dimnet. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

There was no doubt of Priscilla’s 
welcome as far as Ern was concerned. 

“The longer you stay the better we 
shall be pleased,” he assured her, when 
he had heard her story. “It’s a pleas- 
ure to both of us to see you here. 
What is there for supper, mother?’ 

Mrs. Spark’s bill of fare did not 
satisfy Ern now that Priscilla had ar- 
rived, and he insisted on fetching 
something tasty from the nearest cook- 
shop in the High Street. He asked 
her to accompany him. 

“Don’t you be in any hurry,” he said, 
as they strolled through the Square 
together. “It'll do you good to have 


a bit of a rest.” 

Priscilla thanked him, but made no 
promises. She did not tell him what 
his mother had said, because she did 
not want to make mischief, but she 
thought about it even more than she 
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thought of the people in Museum 
Square. Life had suddenly taken her 
past most of them, as it had taken her 
past the Vicarage and Daneswick, as 
it had delivered her from the Stokers 
and the family of thirteen in Boadicea 
Road. After vexing her spirit, and 
wearying her bones for more than a 
year, Friiulein had become such stuff 
as dreams are made of, and so, she 
supposed, had Mr. Digby. She would 
probably never see him again. Her 
trade of service had this curious 
quality of throwing her into close 
daily relationship with people and then 
taking her completely from them. 
Every change, too, meant a change of 
surroundings for better or for worse. 
“I never know where I'll be next, or 
what kind of folk I'll happen on,” she 
said to herself, “and the people who 
last, like my own people and the Mas- 
ters, I never see. I hope I won't lose 
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Shouldn’t wonder if the Sparks 
and Il’d 


Jane. 
and me parted before long; 
be sorry for that.” 

But Ern must have spoken to his 
mother, Priscilla thought, for the next 
day Mrs. Spark changed her tone, and 
told the girl she was to stay with them 
till she got a place. Priscilla hoped 
this would be the affair of a day or 
two, and said so. But at the end of a 
fortnight she still had nothing in view. 
Two ladies who offered good wages 
and conditions refused her after seeing 
Mrs. Brinton, while others, when they 
heard there was some hitch about her 
character, showed her the door at 
once. The third lady who asked Mrs. 
Brinton for an appointment was re- 
fused one curtly. Priscilla began to 
understand that she was not so well 
rid of Friiulein as she thought. Her 
word was believed in Museum Square, 
and she was having her revenge. As a 
rule employers are on the side of 
leniency, and not always from merciful 
motives. It is easier to speak once 
and for ever about a departing serv- 
ant than to be ruffled by repeated ap- 
plications, either personal or written. 
But here and there a servant suffers 
as Priscilla suffered now, and some- 
times with still less cause. The 
remedy is not easy to devise. Cer- 
tainly no friend of servants would 
wish to bring the German system to 
this country of written characters in 
a book under police supervision. A 
well-known German novelist tells the 
story of a girl who refused the dis- 
honorable advances of the son of the 
house, was discovered by him stealing 
cakes, was dismissed as dishonest and 
could never get a respectable place 
again. Of course she ought not to 
have stolen the cakes, and Priscilla 
ought not to have tried on the bride’s 
clothes. Sometimes the good old days 
when a mistress would box a girl’s 
ears when she deserved it, but did not 
send her adrift, seem more humane 
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than our own enlightened democratic 
times. On Sunday Jane and Albert 
came to Canonbury Square to see the 
Sparks and Priscilla, and Jane shed 
more light on Mrs. Brinton’s stern 
attitude. 

“That gown you had on is all torn 
and soiled,” she related. “Marie says 
Mrs. Brinton is furious about it, and 
tells the ladies as comes for your 
character, and they go away thanking 
her for saving them from such a 
dreadful person. You know Marie. 
She doesn’t mind listenin’ at a keyhole, 
and it’s wonderful the way she can 
follow, though she speaks such bad 
English.” 

“I don’t wonder it’s torn,” said Pris- 
cilla. “Friiulein got hold of it like a 
madwoman. She’d have had the knife 
in me if Mr. Digby hadn’t got it 
away.” 

“Mr. Digby ought to come forward 
and tell the truth,” said Ern. “If he 
was the gentleman you make out, he 
would.” 

“How can he when he doesn’t know 
a word about it?” said Priscilla, 

“He ought to be told.” 

Mrs. Spark thought it might be a 
good thing to do, but Jane doubted if 
it would make much difference. Pris- 
cilla had been caught wearing the 
bride’s gown, and that was what Mrs. 
Brinton charged her with. Mr. Digby 
couldn’t clear her of that even if he 
wanted to. 

“It’s just a bit of bad luck—her bein’ 
caught,” she said. “You might do it 
twenty times and no one any the 
wiser.” 

It was very odd, Priscilla found, to 
see Jane and hear her familiar talk 
about the household in Museum 
Square, and realize that its doors were 
closed on her. There had been letters 
from the bride and bridegroom, and 
all was well with them. Friiulein did 
not nag at Jane, as she had done at 
Priscilla. Jane opined that she knew 














better. The young ladies said they 
were sorry that Priscilla had gone. A 
new tweeny was coming in next week. 
Friiulein looked that bad the doctor 
had been called in to her. He said it 
was nerves, and gave her a bottle of 
medicine that smelt horrid. Jane be- 
lieved it was the wedding and nothing 
else that upset her. 

“As how?” asked Ern. But Jane 
would not explain. She laughed and 
said she had addressed herself to Mrs. 
Spark, who could take her meaning 
without asking a lot of silly questions. 
After tea she took her departure with 
Albert, leaving Priscilla rather de- 
pressed. 

“It’s all very well,” she said. “I 
got to find another place; I can’t stay 
here for ever.” 

“I wish you would,” said LErn. 
“Marry me and stay here and help 
mother. P’r’aps we could do without 
Susie then. But that’s as you like. I’m 
not sure that I’d want you to be run- 
nin’ up and waitin’ on all the gentle- 
men.” 

Priscilla hardly answered, but she 
heard and only felt more determined 
than before to get a place before the 
week was out. The nice little home 
Hornsey way would have had attrac- 
tions, but she had no wish to help her 
mother-in-law keep a lodging-house. If 
Ern thought a girl would like to do 
that, he’d find himself mistaken. She 
hated the kitchen and wondered how 
Mrs. Spark could live in it so cheer- 
fully. The hut on Tinker’s Green was 
pleasanter. You did know when it was 
a summer day there, if you left the 
outer door open, and you had the com- 
mon all round you. Certainly it was 
amusing to do Mrs. Spark’s shopping 
in the High Street, but the shop win- 
dows were tantalizing when you had 
very little money and did not know 
yet when more was-coming. On Tues- 
day, when the registry official had told 
Priscilla curtly that if she could not 
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have a character she could not expect 
to pick and choose a place, she went 
to the back door of No. 18 Gardenia 
Street, and asked if Miss Spiller was 
at home. A bedraggled-looking char- 
woman had opened the door and left 
Priscilla standing in the area while 
she went to inquire. In a short time 
Polly herself appeared, looking better 
in her black frock and white cap and 
apron than Priscilla had thought pos- 
sible. Her hair was puffed out in an 
exaggerated fashion that Priscilla had 
heard Meadows call “Gardenia Street,” 
and it was unimaginable that such a 
coiffure would ever wait at Mrs. 
Brinton’s table. But Priscilla had not 
come there in a mood to boggle at 
trifles: she wanted a roof to her head, 
and wages. 

“I didn’t write,” she began. 

“Come along in,” said Polly, with 
her accustomed good humor, and she 
led Priscilla into the kitchen, which 
was big and warm and untidy. In fact 
the kitchen dinner had not been cleared 
yet, and at one end of it a tousled 
young woman sat with both elbows on 
the table, sleepily telling fortunes with 
a dirty pack of cards. 

“Wake up, Cherry-Blossom,” cried 
Polly, giving her a smack on the 
“’Ere’s a visitor, and it’s 


shoulder. 
nearly tea-time. This is my friend, 
Miss Day.” Then as the cook looked 


up Polly turned to Priscilla and per- 
formed the other side of the introduc- 
tion. 

“Miss Blossom,” she said, “head bot- 
tlewasher in this establishment, other- 
wise cook.” - 

“The dark. young man. . . pleased 
to see you,” said Miss Blossom, talk- 
ing to both girls at once... “the 
dark young man ’as come into a large 
fortune, but is threatened by a grave 
You will shortly take 


illness. . 
a journey . . . it’s never four o'clock 
yet. ..and all them things not 


washed up . . . Mrs. Pouch’ll have to 
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do them then. . I can’t do more 
than I can, and we’re short-’anded, 
and have been for a fortnight.” 

“That’s what I came about,” said 
Priscilla. 

“Thought you came to see me,” said 
Polly archly. 

“I’m still out of place,” said Pris- 

cilla. 
_ Cherry-Blossom was getting the 
kitchen tea ready in her simple way by 
shoving the dinner things to one side 
of the table and putting a teapot and 
cups on the clear space. Then she 
went into the larder and reappeared 
with a bag full of shrimps, a loaf, and 
a pat of butter. She emptied nearly 
all the shrimps on to a plate and put 
the bag with the remaining ones on 
the dresser. 

“She will ’ave shrimp sauce with 
boiled fish,” she said, “but she don’t 
get many shrimps out of me. I can’t 
be bothered to peel them unless it’s for 
my own tea. Are you ready, Polly?” 

Polly said she was quite ready, 
and that she liked to get her own tea 
comfortable before the fag of taking 
tea upstairs. She was at home to-day, 
worse luck, and, Polly supposed, 
would want some. 

“What is the lady’s name?” asked 
Priscilla. 

Cherry-Blossom and Polly looked at 
each other with a significance Priscilla 
did not understand. 

“She calls herself Mrs. Clarence,” 
said Polly, “but whether she has a 
right to is more than I can tell you.” 

“Isn’t she married to Mr. Clarence 
then?” 

“She was, but he divorced her.” 

“But——" 

Priscilla blushed, 
women laughed. 

“Don’t ask questions and you won’t 
get stories told,” jeered Polly. “What’s 
it matter to us down here? We ask 
high wages and don’t overwork our- 
selves, and she shuts her eyes td a 
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lot. I’d a sight rather live here than 
in a parsonage, I can tell you. When 
I take up tea I'll recommend you if 
you’re good as a pertickler friend 0’ 
mine. She’s a real lady. At least she 
was born one.” 

Priscilla felt troubled and undecided. 
However, when Polly went up with the 
drawing-room tea, she had made up 
her mind that she might as well see 
Mrs. Clarence now that she was here. 
She could refuse the situation by let- 
ter if she did not fancy it. 

“She'll see you,” Polly announced, 
when she came down. “You've to go 
up when the bell rings.” 

The house, when Priscilla went up 
ten minutes later, seemed to her badly 
kept. There were stains and tobacco 
ash on the Axminster stair-carpet and 
dusty tables in the hall. The drawing- 
rooms occupied the whole of the first 
floor, and the first impression they 
made was one of color and luxury. The 
curtains were rose-pink velvet, and in 
the centre of the room there was a 
divan to match them. On this a lady 
lolled, with a tea-table close to her and 
a tiny toy terrier by her side. Her hands 
were flashing with diamonds; she wore 
a loose gown rather like the one that 
had been the cause of trouble in 
Museum Square, and she had several 
rows of pearls round her neck. Just 
beyond her there was a table holding 
books and also a great jar of big 
white lilies that filled the room with 
their perfume. The room was rather 
crowded with furniture and _ knick- 
knacks, but as Priscilla stood at the 
door she could see that here, too, some 
good housemaiding was badly wanted. 
It would be a beautiful room to do, 
she thought. 

“Spiller tells me you want a house- 
maid’s place,” said the lady, looking 
at Priscilla. She spoke with a draw}, 
and as if she was tired; but her voice 
was low and refined. 

“If you please, m’m,” said Priscilla. 
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“I want a housemaid.” 

“Yes, m’m.” 

Priscilla waited near the door, ex- 
pecting the usual string of questions, 
and having her answers as well as her 
own questions ready in her mind. A 
glimpse of the room and of the lady 
made her ardently desire to come: so 
did the clinging, delicious scent of the 
lilies. But the questions she expected 
were not asked. The lady took the 
tiny dog on her lap and began to feed 
it with scraps of cake. Then she lifted 
her languorous eyes to Priscilla and 
said: 

“Can you come to-morrow?” 

“I’m out of place, m’m,” said Pris- 
cilla, and plucked up courage to ask 
what wages Mrs. Clarence gave. 

“I thought Spiller would have told 
you all that,” said the lady. “I ex- 
pect she knows what the last one had. 
Mr. Klosters pays the wages. I’ve 
nothing to do with them. I under- 


stand that you can’t have a character 
from your last place, but Spiller guar- 


antees your honesty.” 

“Yes, m’m,” said Priscilla, thinking 
that things had indeed come to a pretty 
pass with her. “I’m honest and I’m 
respectable.” 

The lady’s eyelashes quivered slightly, 
and her hand was arrested a mo- 
ment in front of the dog. It gave a 
little leap forward to get the morsel 
it saw, but could not reach it, and 
nearly upset the things on the silver 
tea-tray. 

“That will do,” said Mrs. Clarence, 
dismissing Priscilla. “I wish you'd 
take this tray down with you. I shall 
have no peace till it’s gone.” 

Priscilla arrived in the kitchen with 
the tray and with the news that she 
could come to-morrow if she liked; but 
she wanted to know what her duties 
would be, and what wages she would 
receive. 

“Why didn’t you ask?” said Polly, 
who was trimming a hat at a side 
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table. As the kitchen gas did not give 
her all the light she needed, she had 
lighted four half-burnt wax candles in 
a silver candelabrum. 

“She didn’t seem to know,” said 
Priscilla. “She said Mr. Klosters paid 
our wages.” 

“Twenty-four pounds the housemaid 
has in this house,” said Cherry-Blos- 
som, looking up from her cards. “Not 
much either for the work she has to 
do. It’s the stairs make it ’ard. Il 
can’t get rid of that dark young man 
to-day, Polly. I’m sure there’s some- 
thin’ in it.” 

The charwoman sat at tea now and 
said it was wonderful what the cards 
would tell you if you trusted them. 
She always had said there was some- 
thing in it since she had had a journey 
and a death foretold and the very 
next week had been asked to an aunt’s 
funeral at Highgate. Cherry-Blossom 
offered to lay them there and then for 
Priscilla to find out what her luck 
would be if she came to live here, but 
Priscilla said she could not wait. She 
must get back at once, and she would 
write to Polly to-night and tell her for 
certain whether she took the place or 
not. 

“You don’t mean to say you're in 
two minds?” said Polly. “I thought 
I was doin’ you a turn.” 

Priscilla expressed the gratitude she 
really felt, but could not express her 
reasons for hesitation. She wanted to 
come; she did not know where else to 
go; and yet at the back of her mind 
she half believed that she ought to 
run home to Tinker’s Green rather 
than do it. When she got back to 
Canonbury Square she went down the 
area steps, and let herself in at the 
back door, which was sometimes left 
unlocked; and as she walked on to 
the kitchen she heard Mrs. Spark say 
to Ern, “I wish you’d never seen her, 
that I do.” In fact the words were 
hardly out of Mrs. Spark’s mouth when 
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Priscilla appeared at the door of the 
kitchen, looking whiter than usual, and 
on edge with flurry and trouble. 

“Meanin’ me?’ she said, looking 
round first to make sure Susie was not 
there. 

“Now you've done it, mother!” cried 
Ern, and he buried his head in his 
arms, which were on the table. 

“I can’t help it,” said Mrs. Spark, 
who was in the usual bustle of her 
evening work. “I didn’t suppose Pris- 
cilla was there; but she knows how I 
come to say it, and if she bears me a 
grudge——” 

“I don’t. . .I don’t!” exclaimed 
Priscilla. “No one has ever been so 
kind to me as you and Ern.” She had 
to stop a minute before she went on, 
because speech had become difficult. 

“I’ve got a place, and I’m goin’ to it 
to-morrow,” she said. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Life below stairs in Gardenia Street 
was easy and hilarious, but from the 
first Priscilla felt uncomfortable there. 

“What time do we get up?’ she 
asked the night she arrived. 

“When we wake,” answered Polly. 

“But what time is breakfast? And 
what work have I got to do first 
thing?” 

“Time was made for slaves,” said 
Cherry-Blossom, who was _§ stirring 
something in a saucepan that turned 
out to be a Welsh rabbit for the 
kitchen supper. 
were dining out, so the kitchen should 
have been clean and tidy. But it was 
not. 

“They never want breakfast before 
ten. That’s early in this house,” in- 
structed Polly. “We do the rooms 
amongst us, just as it suits. 
You’re supposed to do the stairs. We 
have Mrs. Pouch every day but Sun- 
day, because we said we couldn’t man- 
age without her. She ‘lets herself in 
and lights the kitchen fire and gets 
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our breakfast, and then she does a 
little cleanin’ upstairs. She does our 
work mornin’s, and Cherry-Blossom’s 
of an afternoon.” 

“What do we do then?” asked Pris- 
cilla. 

“I make all my own clothes,” said 
Polly. “I always got plenty to do. 
Besides, I ’elp ’er to dress, and I wait 
at table. There’s the glass and silver 
too. When Mrs. Pouch does them 
you’d say a London fog ’ad got them.” 

Priscilla enjoyed the Welsh rabbit, 
but found when she went upstairs that 
her bed was as the last occupant had 
left it. She had an attic to herself, 
and no one had thought of getting it 
ready for her. When she went down 
in the morning Mrs. Pouch was frying 
sausages for the kitchen breakfast, but 
the cook and the parlormaid were not 
down yet. When they appeared they 
looked as if they had not touched soap 
and water or a comb, and they were 
both yawning still. By that time Pris- 
cilla had set the drawing-room to 
rights and swept down the stairs. 

“What lovely flowers there are in 
the drawing-room,” she said. 

“Sirrenry sends those,” said Polly. 

“Who is Sir Henry?” 

“One of Mrs. Clarence’s friends.” 

Priscilla soon knew more about Sir- 
renry. He came when Mr. Klosters 
was out, and stayed for hours. Some- 
times a luxurious little lunch was pre- 
pared for him; sometimes Mrs, Clar- 
ence and he went out to lunch. Some- 
times he did not come at all, but then 
a man known downstairs as “his Lord- 
ship” came. Mrs. Clarence was never 
lenely, and yet when Priscilla was 
helping to wait at dinner once Mr. 
Klosters alluded jokingly to the lady’s 
solitary days, and apologized for being 
away so much. He had to bring grist 
to the mill, he said. 

“What you must spend on flowers 
would keep a family,” he complained. 
But they said downstairs that Mrs. 











Clarence never spent a penny on 
flowers. They were all sent by his 
Lordship and Sirrenry. 

By the time Priscilla had been there 
a week she wished heartily that she 
had never come, and began to wonder 
how she could get away again. For the 
first two days the disorder in the house 
had dismayed her, but she had been 
fascinated by Mrs. Clarence. She was 
like the wicked heroines in Priscilla’s 
favorite romances, the women who en- 
slave men and ruin them. She brushed 
her hair with a real gold brush. All 
the things on her toilet-table were of 
gold, and some had a monogram in 
diamonds. She had great bunches of 
violets in her bedroom. It was big and 
luxurious. She had the kind of clothes 
you read of in fashion articles, won- 
derful clothes, such as Priscilla had 
never dreamed of. Polly showed her 
one gown of thin thin gold, woven 
gauze or silk. The girls did not know 
which it was, but the threads were 
gold, and little jewels were sewn all 
over it. 

“She wears a diamond crown with 
it and an ermine coat as cost a thou- 
sand pounds,” said Polly. “It’s well 
to be ’er.” 

But was it well? And how did Polly 
know what the coat cost? 

“Because I ’eard ’er and ’im quar- 
relin’ about it,” said Polly. “’E said 
she shouldn’t keep it, but ’e ’as no 
say. My belief is ’e won’t keep ’er 
long. Sirrenry’s ’er game.” 

There was glamour about Mrs. Clar- 
ence: the glamour of birth, money and 
wickedness: all three left out of Pris- 
cilla’s fate from beginning to end. She 
was plebeian, poor and respectable; 


and her respectability was one of the 
tools of her livelihood. No real lady 
would take her with a month’s char- 
acter from Mrs. Clarence, 
character at all before that. 
“I shall leave at my month,” she 
said to Polly at the end of a week. 


and no 
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“More fool you,” said Polly, and per- 
suaded her not to say so to Mrs. Clar- 
ence yet. 

She had been a silly to come, she 
said to herself. She ought to have 
known that taking up with Polly 
Spiller would lead to no good. It 
would have been more sensible to put 
her pride in her pocket and take some 
small place in Islington on Mrs. 
Spark’s recommendation. She could 
probably have made a new start that 
way. But now she did not go to Can- 
onbury Square. She had definitely 
broken with Ern, and had no one to 
walk out with on her Sundays and 
week evenings: unless she followed in 
Polly’s footsteps and took up with 
strangers. She really did not know 
where Polly drew the line, or Blossom 
either. Sometimes men of their own 
class came in to the kitchen supper 
and to high jinks after. Priscilla won- 
dered the noise they made was not 
heard upstairs and stopped. 

“She daren’t do it,” said Polly, all 
the snub features of her common, 
handsome face in the air; and Blos- 
som took that line too. “She” was in 
their hands. If she interfered too 
much they’d tell about his Lordship 
and Sirrenry. But they complained 
that Priscilla was a spoil-sport and a 
prude. 

“What's a kiss?’ asked Polly. 

This time the offenders had not been 
their friends, but some of Mrs. Clar- 
ence’s gentlemen in evening dress, who 
had invaded the kitchen in the small 
hours to forage, they said, for food. 
They were all ravenous upstairs, and 
there was nothing to eat, and Mrs. 
Clarence had sent them, saying the 
maids were all in bed. But the maids 
had had a supper and card party them- 
selves, and had only just got rid of 
their guests. One of them had been 
an elderly man, that very Timothy 
Higgins who had frightened Priscilla’s 
sleep years ago. He frightened her 
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still with his furtive glances and look 
of a gaol-bird. He had a bruta! jaw 
and a mouth like a trap; but Polly 
said he was a useful friend sometimes. 
He knew his way about London more 
completely than she did herself, and if 
he had cheated at cards it had only 
been his joke. Then Sirrenry and the 
others had tumbled in, and Priscilla, 
escaping from attentions she did not 
desire, had a shock. She had run up- 
stairs into a little back room, furnished 
but never used, and as she shut her- 
self in she heard a movement and the 
hoarse voice of Mr. Higgins saying 
cautiously: “That you!” She found 
the light and switched it on, her heart 
beating with fright, and her fingers 
trembling. Mr. Higgins stood at the 
open window, and when he saw Pris- 
cilla he advanced with such a threat- 
ening face that at first she thought he 
meant to spring at her. Then he 
stopped short and tried to look harm- 
less and friendly. 

“I want a word with 
said. 

“T’ll tell her,” said Priscilla, and es- 
caped. She found the kitchen stil] in- 
vaded, but she managed to get Polly 
aside and whisper to her that Mr. 
Higgins was concealed in the library 
and wanted te see her. Polly’s face 
was a study in chagrin and surprise. 

“Go and tell him he must wait,” she 
said. 

“I won’t go near him,” said Priscilla. 
“He’s no business to be there.” 

“How did he get there? I let ’im 
out at the back door. You saw me.” 

“The window’s wide open. Anyone 
could climb in or out of that window.” 

“It'll be some nonsense about Sun- 
day,” said Polly. “Wants to take me 
to ’Ampton Court.” 

The kitchen seemed to be full of 
people all helping to make sandwiches 
and get in each other’s way. Blossom 
carved a ham, Priscilla began to cut 
bread and butter, the man she had run 
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away from stood near her with a 
mustard-pot and asked her why she 
was so hard-hearted. She scarcely 
noticed that Polly was absent for a 
short time, and then came in again. 
It was three o’clock before anyone got 
to bed, and it was at breakfast that 
Polly called Priscilla a prude. 

“What became of Mr. Higgins?” 
asked Priscilla. 

Polly said she soon got rid of him, 
and had bolted the window after him. 
Someone very careless must have left 
it open. 

“I never go near that room,” said 
Priscilla. “I didn’t think anyone did. 
What put it in his head to hide there 
of all places?” 

“You arsk ’im next time you see 
*im,” said Polly. 

But Priscilla never saw him again, 
although she always felt certain that 
he was connected with the events of 
the following day, and the theft of 
Mrs. Clarence’s bracelet. They were 
all nearly asleep over the kitchen fire 
when -it was discovered early in the 
afternoon. <An_ electric bell rang 
sharply in their ears. The indicator 
pointed to Mrs. Clarence’s bedroom, 
and Polly, without saying a werd, 
went to answer it. The other two 
rubbed their eyes, and Blossom looked 
at the litter of dirty pans and dishes 
on the table, the top of the grate and 
the floor. Mrs. Pouch had not arrived 
to-day, so the work was even more 
behind-hand than usual. 

“Come along,” said Priscilla. 
help you.” 

“We'll never get through all these,” 
said Blossom, with a yawn. 

“We sha’n’t if you sit there and 
grouse,” said Priscilla. “I’m not going 
to do your work unless you help. Buck 
up and carry these things into the 
scullery.” 

She was scraping plates and dishes 
clean, and putting them in piles ready 
to wash. Blossom, still yawning, took 
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an enamelled saucepan off the grate 
and looked at it. 

“That'll never come right again,” 
she said. “I shall throw it away.” 

“I wonder how many you've burnt 
since I came,” said Priscilla. 

“Good for trade anyway,” 
Blossom. 

Then to their amazement’ the 
kitchen door opened and Mrs, Clar- 
ence herself stood there, with Polly 
behind her. Blossom was so put 
out and astonished that she dropped 
the saucepan she was holding gin- 
gerly. It fell with a clatter on the 
floor. Mrs. Clarence looked white and 
angry, but she looked frightened too. 
Polly looked red and impudent and 
excited. 

“My diamond bracelet 
stolen,” said Mrs. Clarence, 
straight to the point. ; 

“I say it’s mislaid,” said Polly. 

Priscilla looked up in alarm. SBlos- 
som stood stock-still and stared hard 
at Polly. 

“If it’s mislaid why don’t you ‘unt 
till you find it?’ she said. 

Priscilla felt a queer, trembling hor- 
ror in her toes and an inclination to 
give at her knees. She went on gently 
scraping the plate in her hands, too 
much frightened to speak or even to 
think coherently. Suppose the police 
arrived and found the bracelet hidden 
in her box. That was what usually 
happened. And the police never seemed 
to learn by experience that when you 
found things in an unlocked box the 
owner was innocent. Indeed innocence 
would be difficult to prove in such a 
ease. She could not say she did not 
know where the bracelet was kept, be- 
cause she had helped Mrs. Clarence 
dress on Polly’s last day out, and had 
seen it taken from a wardrobe drawer. 
Mrs. Clarence had no safe for her 
jewels. 

“It is stolen,” said Mrs. Clarence, 
looking from one girl to the other. 


said 


has been 
going 
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“Yesterday before dinner it was in its 
place. I saw it there.” 

“It’s very unpleasant,” said Blossom, 
bridling. 

“I must have it back,” said Mrs. 
Clarence. “If Mr. Klosters knew it 
was stolen the police would be here at 
once.” 

“We don’t any of us want police 
about,” said Polly. “They ask a lot of 
questions, and one word gives an- 
other.” 

There was a challenge and an in- 
solence in her tone that shocked Pris- 
cilla. She saw Mrs. Clarence blanch 
and falter before it. 

“I must get it back,” she said, but 
she spoke with less assurance than 
before. 

“I wish to leave this day month,” 
said Blossom. “I don’t like the goin’s-on 
‘ere. I’m easy myself, but this is a bit 
too thick. I’m honest.” 

“I’ve not accused anyone,” said Mrs. 
Clarence, “but the bracelet is gone.” 

“The question is, ’0o took it?’ said 
Polly. 

“I'l. leave at the end of my month,” 
said Priscilla. 

She felt sorry for Mrs. Clarence 
though. She was beautiful and a 
lady born. Yet to such a pass had she 
brought her life that she was in the 
hands of a woman like Polly Spiller. 
Priscilla made a vow as she scraped 
her plates. If she got safely away this 
time she would have no more dealings 
with Polly, whatever happened. 

“I call it a shame to come down ’ere 
‘inting and accusin’ us girls,” Polly 
was saying, in a shrill, scolding voice. 
“’Oo was ’ere last night? ‘Oo were 
they? I’d never seen most of ’em be- 
fore . . . drinkin’ and playin’ cards 
‘arf the night . . . and then stormin’ 
down ‘ere wantin’ meat at three 
o’clock in the mornin’. Likely as not 
it was a put-up thing and some of 
them slipped upstairs ...kI1 won't 
say they did or they didn’t. My belief 
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is it’s in a pawnshop, where lots of 
the joolry goes ladies says is stolen. 
I'll leave this day month too, and I'll 
‘ave my charicter or know the reason 
why.” 

Mrs. Clarence did not speak a word. 
She turned her back on the three of 
them (lumpin’ us all together, theught 
Priscilla bitterly) and went slowly up- 
stairs. A constrained, unfriendly si- 
lence prevailed in the kitchen. It was 
broken by Priscilla. 

“I’m goin’ upstairs to make sure the 
thief hasn’t put it in my things,” she 
said, addressing Blossom. “That’s what 
they do.” 

“Whatever for?’ asked Blossom. 

“Why, to put the guilt on someone 
else, of course.” ‘ 

“She’s dotty,”’ said Polly, turning 
with an ingratiating air to Blossom: 
but for once Blossom looked stolidly 


away. Priscilla ran upstairs and 


looked in every corner of her room, in 
every drawer, and right through her 


trunk for the missing bracelet. She 
sat on the floor amidst her possessions, 
and was packing some in the trunk 
again when Blossom knocked and came 
into the room. 

“Found it?” she asked. 

“No. Thanks be. I’ve looked every- 
where, even up the chimney. Have you 
looked in your room?” 

“I’m not goin’ to. She knows a trick 
worth two of that.” 

Priscilla iooked up. Both girls were 
pale and disturbed. Blossom’s appear- 
ance was a queer. mixture of tragedy 
and farce, for her cap was awry, her 
wispy hair dishevelled, and her apron 
dirty; but her eyes showed how angry 
she was. 

“It’s that Polly,” she said. 

“I know it is,” said Priscilla. 

“Well I never. ’Ow do you know?” 

“It’s Polly and Tim Higgins. He’s 
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been in prison times an’ times.” 

“An’ you let ’im come to supper 
. . - an’ I was ’is partner at bridge. 
P’r’aps you're in it too.” 

Priscilla got up, her whole body con- 
vulsed with rage, her doves’ eyes dart- 
ing lights of angry denial. 

“How dare you?” she cried. “Me! 
Why, at home we wouldn’t speak to 
him, or to Polly Spiller hardly. My 
father and mother are respectable. If 
they knowed I was in this house. . . 
they’d kill me. Higgins was waitin’ in 
the library las’ night for Polly to bring 
him the bracelet. I found him there 
with the window open, when that Mr. 
Victor ran after me and I got away. 
I won’t stay here another day, I won't. 
And I’m going straight to Mrs. Clar- 
ence now to tell her all I know, let 
what may come of it.” 

“Polly’ll murder you if you do.” 

“I don’t care that for Polly.” 

“P’r’aps not; but she ain’t done you 
no ’arm and she got you this plyce 
when you wanted one. I don’t ’old 
with sneaks, so I'll say good-after- 
noon.” 

“TI got to clear myself,’ said Priscilla. 

“Wait till you’re suspected, silly. lL 
was only in fun just now. If you go 
speakin’ to Mrs. Clarence you may get 
poor Polly five years ’ard. Leave 
things alone. That’s my motto, Mrs. 
Clarence won’t act unless someone 
drives her to.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Polly knows a thing or 
two. This establishment would van- 
ish like smoke if Polly and me didn’t 
’old our tongues.” 

“I wish I’d never come to it,” said 
Priscilla. 

“So do I,” said Blossom. “You 
mustn’t suppose I approve of Polly, 
but I’d rather be a thief tnan a tell- 
tale anyhow.” 


(To be continued.) 
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What is it that we are fighting for? 
Most of us say, Freedom, freedom for 
ourselves and Europe; but there is 
something beyond freedom, something 
that makes freedom worth fighting 
for; and this war will not be all an 
evil if we learn from it more clearly 
what that something is. It will be an 
evil, even though we win it, if in the 
heat and strain of it we can think of 
nothing but victory, if we forget how 
we want to live, and think, and feel 
when we are at peace. 

There is, for nations as for men, an 
everlasting orthodoxy of doctrine that 
becomes clearer as they live by it; but 
when .it is despised and neglected it 
grows faint and confused in its very 
outlines, so that they do not know 
what it is they despise and neglect. 
And this orthodoxy is always being 
threatened by heresies, as old as itself 
but always changing, because the cir- 
cumstances and temptations that pro- 
duce them differ and change from time 
to time. The doctrine is both difficult 
and simple; difficult to practise botn 
for men and for nations, and simple 
only to those who do practise it. As 
the Chinese philosopher said, true vir- 
tue seems paradoxical at first, yet in 
the end it exhibits complete conformity 
with nature. But it only does that 
when it is practised. To the heretic 
it remains paradoxical; and he calls 
it sentimental, unpractical, unpatriotic, 
or whatever term of abuse is suggested 
to him by his particular heresy. 

Now the essence of the orthodox 
doctrine, both for men and for nations, 
is that they should not ask themselves 
whether they are superior or inferior 
in any respect to others, but that they 
should have their own idea of excel- 
lence and pursue that without rivalry, 
or envy, or contempt. There are some 
who will admit this in the case of 
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men, but not of nations. The nation, 
they would say, must ask itself 
whether it is superior or inferior in 
strength to other nations, because it 
may have to fight with them; and it 
must strive to make itself superior to 
a possible enemy, so that it may con- 
tinue to exist as a nation. That is 
true, and every one can see the truth 
of it now. But it is a duty imposed 
upon the nation by the struggle for ex- 
istence, not one that the nation exists 
to perform; still less one that should 
become an ideal to it. Indeed, we are 
fighting the Germans now because this 
duty, as we think and as they seem to 
prove by their actions, has become an 
ideal to them; because the image of 
Germany in their minds is an image 
in shining armor, a war goddess as 
their lord is a war lord, happy only in 
victory and ill at ease and full of fears 
in peace. The Germans themselves— 
that is, the Germans who are governed 
and do not govern—tell us that they 
have made this war out of fear. But 
that a nation so strong should rush 
into war from panic is a proof that its 
whole mind is possessed by these 
thoughts of superiority and inferiority, 
that it is eager to measure itself with 
all possible enemies, and that out of 
this eagerness has arisen fear in spite 
of all its armored strength. So the 
fear, because it is acted upon, has be- 
come just. Germany now is indeed 
threatened by a circle of enemies, and 
nothing at the moment can save her 
but her superiority in arms. That is 
so because in peace she made this su- 
periority her ideal and made the war 
in which it becomes the supreme end. 
There is the lesson for us which we 
have to learn without self-righteous- 
ness, and which, if we learn it, will 
make more clear to us that doctrine for 
which we have to fight. And the doc- 
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trine, in its origin lofty and mystical, 
becomes, when it is practised, plain 
common sense. For neither men nor 
nations can attain to excellence except 
by pursuing their own idea of it. If 
we are stirred to effort by rivalry with 
others, it is their ideas of excellence 
that possess us; and if men or 
nations are mere rivals of each other, 
they are possessed only by the idea 
of rivalry and not by any idea of ex- 
cellence at all. The very notion of 
rivalry is in its essence absurd, for 
men and nations can attain to excel- 
lence only according to the limits of 
their own nature and capacities; and 
these limits also define their notion 
of excellence. The French notion is 
not the same as the English; nor the 
English the same as the German. This 
does not mean that there is no abso- 
lute excellence, or that all our ideas 
of it are merely the result of physical 
circumstances, but only that, because 
of our limitations, we—all of us, men 


and nations—have our own peculiar 


relation to that absolute, and can 
have no other relation to it. Our busi- 
ness is to discover what is the best we 
can do; and that, not by comparing 
ourselves with others, by exulting 
where we surpass them or by envying 
where we fall short, but by knowing 
our own strength and weakness in re- 
lation to our own ideal. Indeed, the 
comparison we have to make is with 
our own ideal, not with other existing 
men or nations; and, so far as our 
souls are concerned, it does not mat- 
ter to us whether we are superior or 
inferior to them in any respect; it 
matters only whether we are doing our 
best to reach our own ideal. 

In that effort men and nations alike 
would neither hate themselves nor love 
themselves, but only forget themselves 
and all comparisons with others; and 
when comparisons were ferced on them 
by the struggle for life they would not 
suffer them to trouble the peace of their 


What Are We Fighting For? 


souls with pride or envy or hate. And 
so a nation possessed by the high 
orthodox doctrine would be able to 
make even war without hatred; and 
yet it would make war terribly so 
that it might ‘the sooner return to 
peace and the pursuit of its own 
proper business. We hope and believe 
that we are making war so; but we 
must ever be on our guard against the 
danger lest this national rivalry, 
forced upon us, become a rivalry also 
of our minds, lest we think of victory 
as a heaven beyond which we need not 
aspire. Victory is glorious in propor- 
tion to the value of the cause that tri- 
umphs in it. If Xerxes had conquered 
at Salamis his victory would have 
seemed glorious only to himself; and 
ours will be dust and ashes if we lower 
ourselves to win it so far that, when 
it is won, it means to us only that we 
have shown ourselves better men than 
the Germans. There are some among 
us now who preach hatred of the Ger- 
mans to us; and in doing that they 
are trying to make us what they them- 
selves suppose the Germans to be. But 
England, the best England for which 
we fight, is a nation trying to be it- 
self and not comparing itself fearfully 
or vainly with others. If there are 
other nations that excel us in this 
capacity or in that, we can confess it 
without shame. We do not exist as a 
nation to excel all others, but to do 
our best. War is a matter of victories 
and defeats; but war is not life, and 
the man who conceives of all life as 
a war, and gets joy in it only by sur- 
passing others, has allowed his soul to 
be subdued to the struggle for life so 
that the very life for which he strug- 
gles is worthless. 

We in modern Europe have suffered 
even our peace to be invaded by the 
ideas of war. We have watched each 
other fearfully or exultantly over the 
frontiers. There has been a rivalry, 
not only in armaments, but in trade, 
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in games, and almost in the arts and 
sciences. One people has proclaimed 
the decadence of another as if it were 
a greedy heir eager for the death of a 
sick man; and nations have feared 
their own decadence as if they were 
hypochondriacs, who knew that when 
they died all their possessions would 
go to an enemy. And so there grew 
up a notion that peace was only war 
disguised, and that open war might 
bring the everlasting conflict to a 
swifter and plainer issue; and the 
Germans rushed into this open war 
without any sense of guilt because to 
them there was no difference between 
peace and war except that in war the 
struggle was no longer hidden, So, too, 
they have waged war ruthlessly and 
without any thought of a future peace, 
because they expect peace in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, to be only war 
disguised; because Germany is always 
The Times. 
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an armed goddess to them, who can 
only be fully divine when she has 
overawed the world. 

And we, too, have we never been 
tempted to think of Britannia as a 
goddess, to fall back into that pagan- 
ism which once was primitive but now 
is vulgar? There is no national god- 
dess for a people that is humble in its 
vision of the true God; and if we 
now destroy the German national idol, 
it must not be to set up an idol of our 
own in its place. There will be ruin 
enough after the war to repair, and a 
heavy task for all the nations in re- 
pairing it; but if they have learned 
then that peace is not a disguised 
war but a state of being in which 
men and nations alike pursue their 
own ideas of excellence without - 
rivalry, then we shall know that the 
irrevocable dead have not died in 
vain. 





THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
By Ian Hay. 


IV. 
BOYS. 
I. THE GOVERNMENT. 

“There’s your journey-money, Jack- 
son. Good-bye, and a pleasant holi- 
day !”" 

“Thank you,-sir. The same to you!” 
replies Jackson dutifully. 

They shake hands, and the House- 
master adds— 

“By the way, I shall want you to 
join the prefects next term.” 

“Me, sir? Oh!” 

“Endeavor to get accustomed to the 
idea during the holidays. It will make 
a big difference in your life here. I 
am not referring merely to sausages 
for tea. Try and think out all that it 
implies.” 

Then follows a brief homily. Jack- 
son knows it by heart, for it never 
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varies, and he has heard it quoted fre- 
quently, usually for purposes of deri- 
sion. 

“The prefect in a public school oc- 
cupies the same position as the non- 
commissioned officer in the Army. He 
is promoted from the ranks; he en- 
joys privileges not available to his 
former associates; and he is made re- 
sponsible to those above him not 
merely for his own good behavior but 
for that of others. Just as it would be 
impossible to run an army without 
non-commissioned officers, so it would 
be impossible, under modern conditions, 
to run a public school without pre- 
fects.” 

Jackson shifts his feet uneasily, af- 
ter the immemorial fashion of school- 
boys undergoing a “jaw.” 

“But I want to warn you of certain 
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things,” continues the wise old House- 
master. 

Jackson looks up quickly. 
of the exhortation is new. 
has never heard it quoted. 

“You will have certain privileges: 
don’t abuse them. You will have cer- 
tain responsibilities: don’t shirk them. 
And above all, don’t endeavor to run 
with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. You will be strongly tempted 
to do so. Your old associates will re- 
you with suspicion—even dis- 

trust; and that will sting. In your 
anxiety to show to them that your 
promotion has not impaired your Ca- 
pacity for friendship, you may be in- 
clined to stretch the Law in their 
favor from time to time, or even ignore 
“it altogether. Oa the other hand, you 
must beware of over-officiousness to- 
wards those who are not your friends. 
A little authority is a dangerous thing. 
So walk warily at first. That’s all. 
Good-night, old man.” ~ 


This part 
At least, he 


gard 


They shook hands again, and Jack- 
son returned soberly to his study, 
which he shared with his friend Blake. 
The two had entered the School the 
same day: they had feught their way 
up side by side from its lowest walks 
to a position of comparative eminence ; 
and their friendship, though it con- 
tained no David and Jonathan ele- 
ments—very few schoolboy friendships 
do—had survived the severe test of 
two years of study-companionship. 
Jackson was the better scholar, Blake 
the better athlete of the two. Now, 
one was taken and the other left. 

Blake, cramming miscellaneous pos- 
sessions into his grub-box in view of 
early departure on the morrow, looked 
up. 

“Hallo!” he remarked. “You've been 
a long time getting your journey- 
money. Did the Old Man try to cut 


you down?” 
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“No... . He says I’m to be a pre- 
fect next term.” 

“Oh! Congratters!” said Blake awk- 
wardly. 

“Thanks. Has he made you one 
too?” asked Jackson. 

“No.” 

“Oh. What rot!” 

Presently Jackson’s oldest friend, 
after an unhappy silence, rose and 
went out. He had gone to join the 
proletariat round the Hall fire. The 
worst of getting up in the world is 
that you have to leave so many old 
comrades behind you. And the worst 
of it is that the comrades frequently 
persist in believing that you are glad 
to do so. 

Such is the cloak of Authority, as it 
feels to a thoughtful and sensitive boy 
who assumes it for the first time. 

Of course there’are others. Hulkins, 
for instance. In his eyes the prefec- 
torial system was created for his ex- 
press convenience and glorification. He 
opens his study door and bawls- 

“Fa-a-a-a-ag!” 

A dozen come running. The last to 
arrive is bidden to remove Hulkins’ 
boots from his feet and bring slippers. 
The residue have barely returned to 
their noisy fireside when Hulkins’ voice 
is uplifted again. This time he re- 
quires blotting-paper, and the last- 
comer in the panting crowd is sent into 
the next study to purloin some. Ten 
minutes later there is a third dis- 
turbance, and there is Hulkins howling 
like a lost soul for matches. And so 
with infinite uproar and waste of labor 
the great man’s. wants are supplied. It 
does the fags no harm, but it is very, 
very bad for Hulkins. 

Frisby is another type. He is not 
afraid of assuming responsibility. He 
is a typical new broom. He dots the 
i’s and crosses the t’s of all the tire- 
some little regulations in the House. 
He sets impositions to small boys with 
great profusion, and sees to it that 















they are shown up punctually. If it 
is his turn to take roll-call, he de- 
scends to the unsportsmanlike device 
of waiting upon the very threshold of 
the Hall until the clock strikes, and 
then coming in and shutting the door 
with a triumphant bang in the faces 
of those who had reckoned on the 
usual thirty seconds’ grace. He ferrets 
out the misdemeanors of criminals of 
fourteen, and gibbets them. He is ter- 
ribly efficient—but his vigilance and 
zeal stop suddenly short at the pros- 
pect of a collision with any malefactor 
more than five feet high. 

Then there is Meakin. He receives 
his prefectship with a sigh of relief. 
For four years he has led a hunted 
and precarious existence in the lower 
walks of the House. His high-spirited 
playmates have made him a target for 
missiles, derided his style of running, 
broken his spectacles, raided his study, 
wrecked his collection of beetles, and 
derived unfailing joy from his fluent 
but impotent imprecations. Now, at 
last, he sees peace ahead. He will be 
left to himself, at any rate. They will 
not dare to rag a prefect unless the 
prefect endeavors to exert bis author- 
ity unduly, and Meakin has no inten- 
tion whatever of doing that. To 
Frisby, office is a sharp two-edged 
sword; to Meakin, it is merely a shield 
and buckler. 

Then there is Flabb. He finds a pre- 
fect’s lot a very tolerable one. He 
fully appreciates the flesh-pots in the 
prefect’s room, and he feels that it is 
pleasant to have fags to whiten his 
cricket-boots and make toast for his 
tea. He maintains friendly relations 
with the rest of the House, and treats 
small boys kindly. He performs his 
mechanical duties—roll-call, supervision 
of Prep, and the like—with as little 
friction as possible. But he does not 
go out of his way to quell riots or put 
down bullying; and when any un- 


pleasantness arises between the pre- 
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fects and the House, Flabb effaces 
himself as completely as possible. 

Finally, there is Manby, the head of 
the House. He is high up in the 
Sixth, and a good all-round athlete. 
He weighs twelve stone ten, and fears 
nothing—except a slow ball which 
comes with the bowler’s arm. To him 
government comes easily. The House 
hangs upon his lightest word, and his 
lieutenants go about their business 
with assurance and despatch. He is a 
born organizer and a natural disci- 
plinarian. His prestige overawes th? 
unofficial aristocracy of the House—al- 
ways the most difficult section. And 
he stands no nonsense. A Manby of 
my acquaintance once. came upon 
twenty-two young gentlemen in a 
corner of the cricket-field, who, having 
privily abandoned the orthodox game 
arranged for their benefit that after- 
noon, were indulging in a pleasant but 
demoralizing pastime known as “tip- 
and-run.” Manby, addressing them as 
“slack little swine, a disgrace to the 
House,” chastised them one by one, 
and next half-holiday made them play 
“tip-and-run” under a broiling sun and 
his personal supervision from two 
o'clock till six. 

A House with a Manby at the head 
of it is safe. It can even survive a 
weak House master. Great Britain is 
run almost entirely by Manbys. 

Taking it all round, the prefectorial 
machine works well. It is by no means 
perfect, but it is infinitely more etti- 
cient than any other machine. The 
chief bar to its smooth running is the 
inherent loyalty of boys to one an- 
other, and their dislike of anything 
which savors of tale-bearing. School- 
boys have no love for those who go 
out of their way to support the arm 
of the Law, and a prefect naturally 
shrinks from being branded as a mas- 
ter’s jackal. Hence, that ideal—a per- 
fect understanding between a House- 
master and his prefects—is seldom 
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achieved. What usually happens is 
that when the House-master is auto- 
cratically inclined, he runs the House 
himself, while the prefects are mere 
lay figures; and when the House- 
master is weak or indolent, the pre- 
fects take the law into their own hands 
and run the House, often extremely 
efficiently, with as little reference to 
their titular head as possible. He is a 
great House-master who can co-operate 
closely with his prefects without 
causing friction between the prefects 
and the House or the prefects and him- 
self. 

But sometimes an intolerable strain 
is thrown upon the machine—or rather, 
upon the most sensitive portions of it. 

Look at this boy, standing uneasily 
at the door of his study, with his 
fingers upen the handle. Outside, in 
the passage, a riot is in progress, It 
is only an ordinary exuberant “rag”: 
he himself has participated in many 
such. But the Law enjoins that this 
particular passage shall be kept per- 
fectly quiet between the hours of eight 
and nine in the evening; and it is 
this boy’s particular duty, as the only 
prefect resident in the passage, to put 
the Law into effect. 

He stands in the darkness of his 
study, nerving himself. The crowd 
outside numbers ten or twelve, but he 
is not in the least afraid of that. This 
enterprise calls for a different kind of 
courage, and a good deal of it. Jack- 
son is not a particularly prominent 
member of the House, except by reason 
of his office: others far more distin- 
guished than himself are actually par- 
ticipating in the disturbance outside. 
It will be of no avail to emerge wrath- 
fully and say, “Less row, there!” He 
said that three nights ago. Two nights 
ago he said it again, and threatened 


reprisals. Last night he named vari- 


ous offenders by name, and stated that 
if the offence was repeated he would 
report them to the House-master. 


To- 
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night he has got to do it. The revel- 

lers outside know this: the present 
turmoil is practically a challenge. To 
crown all, he can hear above the din, 
in the very forefront of battle, the 
voice of Blake, once his own familiar 
friend. 

With Blake Jackson had reasoned 
privily only that afternoon, warning 
him that the House would go to pot if 
its untitled aristocracy took to inciting 
others, less noble, to deeds of lawless- 
ness. Blake had replied by recom- 
mending his late crony to return to his 
study and boil his head. And here he 
was, leading to-night’s riot. 

What will young Jackson do? Watch 
him well for from his action now you 
will be able to forecast the whole of 
his future life. 

He may remain mutely in his study, 
stop his ears, and allow the storm to 
biow itself out. He may appear before 
the roysterers and utter vain repeti- 
tions, thereby salving his conscience 
without saving his face. Or he may 
go out and fulfil his promise of last 
night. It sounds simple enough on 
paper. But consider what it means to 
a boy of seventeen, possessing no sense 
of perspective, to tone down the mag- 
nitude of the disaster he is courting. 
Jackson hesitates. Then, suddenly— 

“I'll be damned if I take it lying 
down!” he mutters. 

He draws a deep breath, turns the 
handle, and steps out. Next moment 
he is standing in the centre of a silent 
and surly ring, jotting down names. 

“You five,” he announces to a party 
of comparatively youthful offenders, 
“can come to the prefeets’ room after 
prayers and be tanned. You three’— 
he indicates the incredulous Blake and 
two burly satellites—“will have to be 
reported. I’m sorry, but I gave you 
fair warning last night.” 

He turns on his heel and departs in 
good order to his study, branded—for 
life, he feels convinced—as an ofticious 














busybody, a presumptuous upstart, and 
worst of all, a betrayer of old 
friends. He has of his own free will 
cast himself into the nethermost hell 
of the schoolboy—unpopularity—all to 
keep his word. 

And yet for acts of mere physical 
courage they give men the Victoria 
Cross. 

Il. THE OPPOSITION. 

To conduct the affairs of a nation 
requires both a Government and an 
Opposition. So it is with school poli- 
tics. The only difference is that the 
scholastic Opposition is much franker 
about its true aims. 

The average schoolboy, contem- 
plating the elaborate arrangements 
made by those in authority for pro- 
tecting him from himself—rules, roll- 
calls, bounds, lock-ups, magisterial dis- 
cipline, and prefectorial supervision— 
decides that the ordering and manage- 
ment of the school can be maintained 
without any active assistance from 
him, and plunges joyously into Opposi- 
tion with all the abandon of a good 
sportsman who knows that the odds 
are heavily against him. He breaks 
the Law, or is broken by the Law, 
with equal cheerfulness. 

The most, powerful member of the 
Opposition is the big boy who has not 
been made a prefect, and is not likely 
to be made a prefect. He enjoys many 
privileges—some of them quite un- 
authorized—and has no _ responsibili- 
ties. He is one of the happiest people 
in the world. He has reached the age 
and status at which corporal punish- 
ment is supposed to be too degrading 
to be feasible: this immunity causes 
him to realize that he is a personage 
of some importance; and when he is 
addressed rudely by junior Form- 
masters, he frequently stands upon his 
dignity and speaks to his House- 
master about it. His position in the 


House depends firstly upon his ath- 
letic ability, and secondly upon the 
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calibre of the prefects. Given a timid 
set of prefects, and an unquestioned 
reputation in the football world, Mas- 
ter Bullock has an extremely pleasant 
time of it. He possesses no fags, but 
that does not worry him. I once knew 
a potentate of this breed who impro- 
vised a small gong out of the lid of a 
biscuit-tin, which he hung in his study. 
When he beat upon this with a tea- 
spoon, all within earshot were ex- 
pected to (and did) come running for 
orders. Such as refrained were chas- 
tized with a toasting-fork. 

Then comes a great company of 
which the House recks nothing, and of 
whom House history has little to tell— 
the Cave-Dwellers, the Swots, the 
Smugs, the Saps. These keep within 
their own lurking-places, sedulously 
avoiding the noisy conclaves which 
crowd sociably round the Hall fire. 
For one thing, the conversation there 
bores them intensely, and for another, 
they would seldom be permitted to 
join in it even if they desired to do 
so. The réle of Sir Oracle is strictly 
confined to the athletes of the House, 
though the Wag and the Oldest In- 
habitant are usually permitted to of- 
fer observations or swell the chorus. 
But the Cave-Dwellers, never. 

The curious part about it is that 
not by any means all the Cave- 
Dwellers are “Swots.” It is popularly 
supposed that any boy who exhibits a 
preference for the privacy of his study 
devotes slavish attention therein to the 
evening’s “prep,” thus stealing a 
march upon his more sociable and less 
self-centred brethren. But this is far 
from being the case. Many of the 
Cave-Dwellers dwell in caves because 
they find it more pleasant to read 
novels, or write letters, or develop 
photographs, or even do nothing, than 
listen to stale House gossip round the 
frre, or indulge in everlasting small 
cricket’ in a corridor. They are often 
the salt of the House, but they have 
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no conception of the fact. They en- 
tertain a low opinion of themselves: 
they never expect to rise to any great 
position in the world: so they philo- 
sophically follow their own bent and 
leave the glory and the praise to the 
athletes and their umbrea. It comes as 
quite a shock to many of them, when 
they leave school and emerge into a 
larger world, to find themselves not 
only liked but looked up to; while the 
heroes of their school days, despite 
their hairy arms and club ties, are now 
dismissed in a word as “hobbledehoys.” 

Then comes the Super-Intellectual— 
the “Highbrow.” He is a fish out of 
the water with a vengeance, but he 
does exist at school—somehow. He 
congregates in places of refuge with 
others of the faith; and they discuss 
The Nation and The English Review, 
and mysterious individuals who are 
only referred to by their initials, as 
G. B. S. and G. K. C. Sometimes he 
initiates these discussions because they 
really interest him, but more often, it 
is to be feared, because they make him 
feel superior and grown-up. Some- 
where in the school grounds certain 
youthful schoolmates of his, inspired 
by precisely similar motives but with 
different methods of procedure, are 
sitting in the centre of a rhododen- 
dron-bush smoking cigarettes. In each 
case the idea is the same—namely, a 
hankering after meats which are not 
for babes. But the smoker puts on no 
side about his achievements, whereas 
the “highbrow” does. He loathes the 
vulgar herd and holds it aloof. He 
does not inform the vulgar herd of 
this fact, but he confides it to the other 
highbrows, and they applaud his dis- 
crimination. Intellectual snobbery is 
a rare thing among boys, and there- 
fore difficult to account for. Perhaps 
the pose is a form of reaction. It is 
comforting, for instance, after you 








have been compelled to dance the can- 
ean in your pajamas for the delecta- 
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tion of the Lower Dormitory, to fore- 
gather next morning with -a few 
kindred spirits and discourse pityingly 
and scathingly upon the gross philis- 
tinism of the lower middle classes. 

No, the lot of the xsthete at school 
is not altogether a happy one, but pos- 
sibly his tribulations are not without 
a certain beneficent effect. When he 
goes up to Oxford or Cambridge he will 
speedily find that in the tolerant at- 
mosphere of those intellectual centres 
the prig is not merely permitted to 
walk the earth but to flourish like the 
green bay-tree. Under the intoxicat- 
ing effects of this discovery the recol- 
lection of the robust and primitive tra- 
ditions of his old School—and the old 
School’s method of instilling those tra- 
ditions—may have a _ sobering and 
steadying effect upon him. No man 
ever developed his mind by neglecting 
his body; and if the memory of a 
coarse and degrading school tradition 
can persuade the Super-Intellectual to 
play hockey or go down to the river 
after lunch, instead of sitting in- 
doors drinking liqueurs and discus- 
sing Maupassant with a coterie of the 
elect, then the can-can in the Lower 
Dormitory has not been danced alto- 
gether in vain. 

Then come the rank and file. There 
are many types. There is the preco- 
cious type, marked out for favorabie 
notice by aptitude at games and at- 
tractive manners. Such an one stands 
in danger of being taken up by older 
boys than himself; which means that 
he will suffer the fate of all those - 
who stray out of their proper station. 
At first he will be an object of envy 
and dislike; later, when his patrons 
have passed on elsewhere, he may find 
himself friendless. 

At the opposite end of the scale 
comes the Butt. His life is a hard one, 
but not without its compensations; for 
although he is the target of all the 
practical humor in the House, his post 

















carries with it a certain celebrity; and 
at any rate_a Butt can never be un- 
popular. So he is safe at least from 
the worst disaster that can befall a 
schoolboy. 

And there is the Buffoon. He is dis- 
tinct from the Butt, because a Butt is 
usually a Butt malgré lui, owing to 
some peculiarity of appearance or tem- 
perament; whereas the Buffoon is one 
of those people. who yearn for notice 
at any price, and will sell their souls 
“to make fellows laugh.” You may 
behold him, the centre of a grinning 
group, tormenting some shy or awk- 
ward boy—very often the Butt him- 
self; while in school he is the 
bugbear of weak masters. The larger 
his audience the more exuberant he be- 
comes: he reaches his zenith at a 
breaking-up supper or in the back 
benches on. Speech Day. One is tempted 
to feel that when reduced to his own 
society he must suffer severely from 
depression. 

Then there is the Man of the World. 
He is a recognized authority on fast 
life in London and Bohemian revels in 
Paris. He is a patron of the drama, 
and a perfect mine of unreliable in- 
formation as to the private life of the 
originals of the dazzling portraits 
which line his study—and indeed 
half the studies in the House. 
The picture-postcard, as an educative 
and refining influence, has left an 
abiding mark upon the youth of 
the present time. We of an older 
and more rugged civilization, who were 
young at a period when actresses’ 
photographs cost two shillings each, 
were compelled in those days to restrict 
our gallery of divinities to one or two 
at the most. (Too often our collection 


was second-hand, knocked down for 
sixpence at some end-of-term auction, 
or reluctantly yielded in composition 
for a long-outstanding debt by a friend 
in the throes of a financial crisis.) 
But nowadays, with the entire Gaiety 
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chorus at a penny apiece, the youthful 
connoisseur of female beauty has 
emancipated himself from the pictorial 
monogamy (or at the most, bigamy) of 
an earlier generation. ‘ He is a polyg- 
amist, a pantheist. He can erect an 
entire feminine Olympus upon his 
mantelpiece for the sum of half a 
crown. And yet, bless him, he is just 
as unsophisticated as we used to be— 
no more and no less, The type does 
not change. 

Lastly, comes the little boy—the 
Squeaker, the Tadpole, the Nipper, 
what you will. His chief character- 
istic is terrific but short-lived en- 
thusiasm for everything he undertakes, 
be it work, play, a friendship, or a 
private vendetta. 

He begins by taking education very 
seriously. He is immensely proud of 
his first set of books, and writes his 
hame on nearly every page, accom- 
panied by metrical warnings to intend- 
ing purloiners. He equips himself with 
a perfect arsenal of fountain-pens, rub- 
ber stamps, blue pencils, and ink- 
erasers. He starts a private mark- 
book of his own, to check possible care- 
lessness or dishonesty on the part of 
his Form-master. Then he gets to 
work, with his books disposed around 
him and his fountain-pen playing all 
over his manuscript. By the end of a 
fortnight he has lost all his books, and 
having broken his fountain-pen, is 
detected in a pathetic attempt to write 
his exercise upon a sheet of borrowed 
paper with a rusty nib held in his 
fingers or stuck into a splinter from 
off the floor. 

It is the same with games. Set a 
company of small boys to play cricket, 
and their solemnity at the start is al- 
most painful. Return in half an hour, 
and you will find that the stately con- 
test has resolved itself into a reproduc- 
tion of the parrot-house at the Zoo, the 
point at issue being a doubtful decision 
of the umpire’s. Under the somewhat 
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confiding arrangement which obtains in 
Lower School cricket, the umpire for 
the moment is the gentleman whose 
turn it is to bat next; so litigation is 
frequent. Screams of “Get out!” “Stay 
in!” “Cads!” “Liars!” rend the air, 
until a big boy or a master strolls over 
and quells the riot. 

The small boy’s friendships, too, are 
of a violent but ephemeral nature. 
But his outstanding characteristic 
is a passion for organizing secret 
societies of the most desperate and 
mysterious character, all of which come 
speedily to a violent or humiliating 
dissolution. 

I was once privileged to be in- 
troduced into the inner workings of a 
society called “The Anarchists.” It was 
not a very original title, but it served 
its time, for the days of the Society 
were few and evil. Its aims were 


sanguinary but nebulous; the rules con- 
sisted almost entirely of a list of the 
penalties to be inflicted upon those 


who transgressed them. For instance, 
under Rule XXIV. any one who 
broke Rule XVII. was compelled to sit 
down for five minutes upon a chair into 
the seat of which a pot of jam had 
been emptied. (Economists will be re- 
lieved to hear that the jam was after- 
wards eaten by the executioners, the 
criminal being very properly barred 
from participating.) 

The Anarchists had a private code 
of signals with which to communicate 
with one another in the presence of 
outsiders—in “Prep,”,for instance. The 
code was simplicity itself. A single 
tap with a pencil upon the table de- 
noted the letter A; two taps, B; and 
so on. As may be imagined, Y and Z 
involved much mental strain; and as 
the transmitter of the message invari- 
ably lost count after fourteen or fif- 
teen taps, and began all over again 
without any attempt either at explana- 
tion or apology, the gentleman who 
was acting as receiver usually found 
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the task of decoding his signals a 
matter of extreme difficulty and some 
exasperation. Before the tangle could 
be straightened out a prefect inevitably 
swooped down and awarded both scien- 
tists fifty lines for creating a dis- 
turbance in Preparation. 

However, The Anarchists, though 
they finished after the manner of their 
kind, did not slip into oblivion so noise- 
lessly as some of their predecessors, In 
fact, nothing in their inky and jabber- 
ing life became them like their leaving 
of it. 

One evening the entire brotherhood— 
there were about seven of them—were 
assembled in a study which would have 
held four comfortably, engaged in pas- 
sing a vote of censure upon one Horace 
Bull, B.A., their Form-master. . Little 
though he knew it, Bull had been 
a marked man for some weeks. The 
Czar of all the Russias himself could 
hardly have occupied a more prominent 
position in the black books of anarchy 
in general. To-day he had taken a step 
nearer his doom by clouting one Nixon 
minor, Vice President of The Anar- 
chists, on the side of the head. 

It was during the geography hour. 
Mr. Bull had asked Nixon to define a 
watershed. Nixon, who upon the previ- 
ous evening had been too much oc- 
cupied with his duties as Vice-Presi- 
dent of The Anarchists to do much 
“Prep,” had replied with a seraphic 
smile that a watershed was “a place 
to shelter from the rain.” As an im- 
provised effort the answer seemed to 
him an extremely good one; but Mr. 
Bull had promptly left his seat, ad- 
dressed Nixon as a “cheeky little 
hound,” and committed the assault 
complained of. 

“This sort of thing,” observed Rum- 
ford tertius, the President, “can’t go 
on. What shall we do?” 

“We might saw one of the legs of 
his chair through,” suggested one of 
the members. 











“Who's going to do it?” inquired the 
President. “We'll only get slain.” 

Silence fell, as it usually does when 
the question of belling the cat comes 
up for practical discussion. 

“We could report him to the Head,” 
said another voice. “We might get him 
the sack for assault—even quod! We 
could show him Nixon’s head, as evi- 
dence. It would be a sound scheme 
to make it bleed a bit before we took 
him up.” ae 

The speaker fingered a heavy ruler 
lovingly, but Mr. Nixon edged coldly 
out of reach. 

“Certainly,” agreed the President. 
“Bashan ought to be stopped knocking 
us about in form.” 

“T’d rather have one clout over the 
earhole,” observed an Anarchist who so 
far had not spoken, “than be taken 
along to Bashan’s study and given six 
of the best. That is what it would 
come to. Hallo, Stinker, what’s that?” 

The gentleman addressed—a morose, 
unclean, and spectacled youth of scien- 
tific proclivities—was the latest recruit 
to the gang. He had been admitted 
at the instance of Master Nixon, who 
had pointed out that it would be a good 
thing to enrol as a member some one 
who understood “Chemistry and Stinks 
generally.” He could be used for the 
manufacture of bombs, and so on. 

Stinker had produced from his 
pocket a corked test-tube, tightly 
packed with some dark substance. 

“What’s that?’ inquired The An- 
archists in chorus. (They nearly al- 
ways talked in chorus.) 

“It’s a new kind of explosive,” re- 
plied the inventor with great pride. 

“I hope it’s better than that new 
kind of stinkpot you invented for 
choir-practice,” remarked a cynic from 
the corner of the study. “That was a 
rotten fraud, if you like! It smelt 


more like lily-of-the-valley than any 
decent stink.” 
“Dry up, 


Ashley minor!” rejoined 
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the inventor indignantly. “This is a 
jolly good bomb. I made it to-day in 
the Lab, while The Badger was try- 
ing to put out a bonfire at the other 
end.” 

“Where does the patent come in?” 
inquired the President judicially. 

“The patent is that it doesn’t go off 
all at once.” 

“We know that!” observed the un- 
believing Ashley. 

“Do you chuck it or light it?” asked 
Nixon. 

“You light it. At least, you shove 
it into the fire, and it goes off in about 
ten minutes. You see the idea? If 
Bashan doesn’t see us put anything 
into the form-room fire, he will think 
it was something wrong with the 
coal.” 

The Anarchists, much 
murmured approval. 

“Good egg!” observed the President. 
“We'll put it into the fire to-morrow 
morning before he comes in, and after 
we have been at work ten minutes 
or so the thing will go off and blow 
the whole place to smithereens.” 

“Golly!” gobbled The Anarchists. 

“What about us, Stinker?” inquired 
a cautious conspirator. “Shan’t we 
get damaged?” 

Stinker waved away the objection. 

“We shall know it’s coming,” he 
said, “so we shall be able to dodge. 
But it will be a nasty jar for Bashan.” 

There was a silence, full of rapt con- 
templation of to-morrow morning. 
Then the discordant voice of Ashley 
minor broke in. 

“I don’t believe it will work. All 
your inventions are putrid, Stinker.” 

“T’ll fight you!” squealed the out- 
raged scientist, bounding to his feet. 

“I expect it’ll turn out to be a fire- 
extinguisher, or something like that,” 
pursued the truculent Ashley. 

“Hold the bomb,” said. Stinker to 
the President, “while I——” 

“Sit down,” urged the other Anarch- 


interested, 
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ists, drawing in their toes. “There’s 
no room here. Ashley minor, dry up!” 

“It won’t work,” muttered Ashley 
doggedly. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea came upon 
Stinker. 

“Won’t work, won’t it?’ he screamed, 
“All right, then! We'll shove it into 
this fire now, and you see if it doesn’t 
work !” 

Among properly constituted Anar- 
chistic Societies it is not customary, 
when the efficacy of a bomb is in dis- 
pute, to employ the members as a 
corpus vile. But the young do not 
fetter themselves with red-tape of this 
kind. With one accord Stinker’s sug- 
gestion was acclaimed, and the bomb 
was thrust into the glowing coals of 
Rumford’s study fire. The brotherhood, 
herded together within a few feet of 
the grate—the apartment measured 
seven feet by six—breathed hard and 
waited expectantly. 

Five minutes passed, then ten. 

“It ought to be pretty ripe now,” 
said the inventor anxiously. 

The President, who was sitting next 
the window, prudently muffled his 
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features in the curtain. The others 
drew back as far as they could—about 
six inches—and waited. 

Nothing happened. 

“I am sure it will work all right,” 
declared the .inventor desperately. 
“Perhaps the temperature of this 
fire——” 

He knelt down and began to blow 
upon the flickering coals. There was a 
long and triumphant sniff from Master 
Ashley. 

“I said it was only a rotten stink- 
p——” he began. 

Bane! 

There is a special department of 
Providence which watches over the 
infant chemist. The explosien killed 
no one, though it blew the coals out 
of the grate and the pictures off the 
walls. 

The person who suffered most was 
the inventor. He was led, howling but 
triumphant, to the Sanatorium. 

“Luckily, sir,” explained Rumford to 
Mr. Bull a few days later, in answer to 
a kindly question as to the extent of 
the patient’s injuries, “it was only his 
face.” 
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Ebenezer Windibag jogged very 
slowly homewards one cold November 
afternoon: the chill mist clung to hair 
and beard, made the lanes slippery, 
and seemed, indeed, not content with 
these merely superficial sources of dis- 
comfort, to penetrate to the very vital8 
of man and beast. 

“Not but what you do desarve to 
suffer, Bouncer,” he grumbled aloud, 
apostrophizing the pony, whose white 
ridge of hogged mane jigged discon- 
solately up and down in the rays of 
the single lantern; “a sensible beast 
’ud ha’ looked where he was goin’. But 
there, ye must go an’ scrape off your 


shoe i’ the stoniest bit o’ lane ye can 
find—I do have to take ye to black- 
smith, an’ blacksmith do have to come 
from his tea, an’ grumble at me all 
the time he’s a-nailin’ of it on again. 
TI’ll be late for my tea—but ye don’t 
care so much for that.” 

The pony wagged his ear for .all 
comment, and Ebenezer, drawing his 
damp sleeve across still damper eye- 
brows, relapsed into silent and gloomy 
meditation. How hungry he was! 
There, ’twas rank cruel for a man to 
be so hungry. He and Bouncer had 
driven ail the way to the country town 
to dispose of a big load of his sister- 
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in-law Rachel’s cheeses. He called 
them “Rachel’s cheeses” even in his 
own thoughts, being used to humor the 
woman. He had intended to dine with 
a crony of his, according to established 
custom, but this ill-advised person had 
unexpectedly taken to his bed with an 
attack of pneumonia, and the house 
was in such a state of upset that it 
was not possible to entertain visitors. 
So much the mistress of the house had 
given him distinctly to understand; 
even when he had hinted that he could 
very well forage for himself, and that 
even bread and cheese would do, the 
notion had been discouraged, and he 
presently found himself on the door- 
step aggrieved and unfed. 

Now Ebenezer was a “near” man, 
and saw no point in spending his 
“dibs” without necessity ; moreover, he 
considered himself at a double loss 
owing to his friend’s indisposition, for 
the -latter’s business took him regu- 
larly to BEbenezer’s neighborhood as 
Ebenezer’s did to his, and they dined 
at each other’s house as a matter of 
course. The sick man had been the 
last to partake of the midday meal at 
Ebenezer’s house, and the old man now 
reflected gloomily that, if the illness 
took a fatal turn, he would be for 
ever done out of his rights. A glim- 
mer of consolation came to him at the 
possible prospect of the funeral feast, 
but he dismissed the thought almost 
as soon as it suggested itself. The 
woman in there, who had begrudged 
him so much as a bit of bread and 
cheese, would not be likely to offer the 
mourners anything like a substantial 
repast. 

“A bit o’ that heavy cake o’ hers, 
an’ some o’ her dratted currant-wine,” 
reflected Ebenezer, with increasing ir- 
ritation; and, following out some ab- 
struse system of calculation of his 
own, he persuaded himself that to pay 
for a snack at an inn or eating-house 
would place a third meal to the 
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debit side of his sick friend’s account. 

No, there was nothing for it but to 
get home as soon as he could to an 
early tea; and then Bouncer must 
needs cast a shoe, and then this mist 
had come on, with the result that that 
sensible animal had felt bound to pro- 
ceed at what was practically a foot’s 
pace; He would be an hour late for 
tea instead of an hour too soon. 

At last Bouncer insensibly quickened 
his pace, though he was mounting a 
somewhat steep hill. The next turning 
led into the stony by-path which con- 
ducted them, after a hundred yards or 
so, to their own gate. 

“Rachel ’ull be on the look-out for 
us, very like,” thought Ebenezer, as 
the cart creaked over the stones: he 
fully expected to see that devoted 
woman standing at the gate with a 
lantern. But no. Such light as there 
was streamed through the cracks of 
the shuttered windows of the living- 
room, and even the house-door was fast 
closed. 

Getting down from the cart, Eben- 
ezer trigged back the gate; and, hav- 
ing led the pony through, strode 
angrily to the house, rapping on the 
door with the handle of his whip and 
shouting lustily— 

“Be ye all dead in there? Johnny, 
come out an’ put pony away. I’m fair 
done.” 

The door opened and a little woman, 
clothed in a stuff gown, stood in the 
aperture. The light from the open 
door of the living-room shone across 
the passage and afforded a glimpse of 
a spread table and a bright fire. 

“Johnny’s took off his boots,” she 
answered. “He can’t so very well step 
out now—he’s been terrible punished 
wi’ the rheumatics all day. There, it 
will not take ye a moment to pop away 
Bouncer, ’Nezer, an’ your tea ‘ull not 
be ready just for a minute.” 

“Tea not ready?” roared Ebenezer. 
“Why, ’tis an hour past the time. Ye 
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did ought to ha’ had it ready the mo- 
ment I come in.” 

“Why, of course, we’ve had ours,” re- 
joined Rachel cheerfully. “Johnny 
couldn’t wait so long, ye see, an’ we 
reckoned ye must ha’ had yours some- 
where. But I’ll put kettle on while ye 
unhitch Bouncer.” 

“Ye’ll put kettle on!” repeated 
Ebenezer, and his fingers trembled 
with anger while he fumbled with the 
harness; he knew how long a kettle 
took to boil when a man was particu- 
larly thirsty. One would ha’ thought 
they’d ha’ had the decency to keep the 
kettle on the boil at least. But they’d 
had their tea, and they’d reckoned he 
had had his somewhere else! How 
could he have it somewhere else when 
Jacob Bolt was down with the pneu- 
monia? 

His hard-featured old face was quite 
red with anger when he at last burst 
into the living-room, where his brother 
and sister-in-law were seated one on 
either side of the glowing hearth. 

Johnny Windibag was a fat little 
man, several years younger than his 
brother, with a stupid, good-natured 
face, and a particularly dull eye. He 
was comfortably established in the 
corner of the settle, his stocking-clad 
feet extended to the blaze, and his 
wife’s shawl carefully draped at his 
back, so as to exclude draughts. 

Mrs. Windibag had recently uttered 
some laughing remark, and was still 
smiling as she turned to her brother- 
in-law; the slice of bread poised on 
the toasting-fork in her hand was, as 
the latter observed, brown only on one 
side. 

“Well, what have ye been doin’ all 
this time?’ 
“Kettle’s jist on the boil.” 

“Jist on the boil,” repeated Ebenezer 
sardonically, as he dropped heavily 
into his chair. ‘“An’ toast’s jist on the 
turn,” he added, observing that the 
slice before alluded to was hovering 


she inquired cheerfully. 
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dangerously near the embers. “This is 
nice sort of treatment for a man in 
his own home.” 

“Why, what’s to do with ye?’ in- 
quired Rachel, in surprise. “Us had 
no notion ye wouldn’t ha’ had no tea 
when ye’d be comin’ home at this 
hour.” 

“Else ye’d ha’ waited, maybe,” re- 
joined Ebenezer, still sarcastically. 
“Ye’d ha’ waited, wouldn’t ye?” 

“No, us wouldn’t ha’ waited, ’Nezer,” 
returned she, rising and proceeding to 
butter the now finished slice of toast. 
“Tis terrible late, ye see; us couldn’t 
ha’ waited—but I’d ha’ kep’ summat 
hot for ye.” 

“I’m sure I ought to ha’ been very 
much obliged to ye,” responded Eben- 
ezer. “Ye’d ha’ kep’ summat hot for 
me, would ye? Dall it all, am I mas- 
ter in this here house, or am I 
not?” 

“Why, _o’ course ye are,” rejoined 
Rachel tranquilly. “There, sit up to 
the table, there’s a good man. Ye must 
be wantin’ your tea I d’ ’low.” 

Ebenezer watched her under his 
shaggy brows while she filled his cup, 
and remarked sulkily, as she drew it 
towards him, “I’m wantin’ my tea an’ 
my dinner, too.” 

“Why, how’s that?’ inquired Johnny, 
in a tone of pleased interest. “Didn’t 
ye have your dinner wi’ Jacob?” 

“I did not, then,” returned Ebenezer, 
gulping down his tea noisily. “Jacob’s 
a-bed, an’ his missis wouldn’t let me 
have so much as a bit o’ bread an’ 
cheese.” 

“Dear, to be sure!” ejaculated 
Rachel. “I’d best fry ye a couple o’ 
eggs, hadn’t 1?—or there’s a nice bit 
o cold pork left over from dinner. 
That ’ud do ye nicely—eggs is gettin’ 
scarce now, an’ I can’t so very well 
spare them.” 

Ebenezer took a bite of a round of 
toast, and jerked his head in the dl. 
rection of the back kitchen. “Fetch 
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it here,” he ordered sternly; then, 
when the joint in question was laid 
before him, he continued, in a tone 
that was almost a snarl, “You an’ 
Johnny had it hot for your dinners, I 
d’ ’low.” 

“Yes,” admitted Mrs. Windibag, 
cheerfully. “Thursday’s hot an’ Sun- 
day’s hot—ye did ought to remember 
that, "Nezer! Toosday is makin’-out 
day—half an’ half I mid say—hash an’ 
sich like—an’ the other three days 
cold.” 

“Cold to-morrow, o’ course,” said 
Ebenezer, slapping the diminutive joint 
with the blade of his knife; “ye 
wouldn’t sarve Johnny so.” 

“Johnny has a delicate stomach,” re- 
turned the woman, with an affectionate 
glance in the direction of her lord; “1 
have to be careful what I set before 
him. But I could soon hot ye up a bit 
o’ that, if that’s all—only it seems a bit 
extravagant to go makin’ up fire so 
late as this.” 

“That’s it, that’s it,’ growled Ebene- 
zer. “Scrape an’ stint when it’s me 
what’s to be done for, but take care ye 
don’t upset Johnny’s delicate stomach. 
Dally, woman, who’s master in this 
house—me or Johnny?” 

“Now, don’t be flyin’ out i’ such a 
tantrum,” said Mrs. Johnny. “Nobody 
ever said ye wasn’t master, bein’ the 
eldest—though when it’s a case of two 
brothers ’tis a bit silly to carry on like 
that. When ye was two babes a- 
crawlin’ about this here floor together, 
I d@’ ‘low ‘twas Johnny was master— 
him bein’ so much the biggest!” Here 
her sallow face puckered with smiles, 
and she wagged her head good- 
humoredly from side to side; but 
Ebenezer was not to be mollified. 

“Where ’ud Johnny be if it wasn’t 
for me keepin’ him, I’d like to know? 
Is there anybody else i’ this parish as 
*ud put up wi’ him an’ his rheumatics, 
an’ his delicate stomach, an’ all the 
fuss ye do make about him? But I put 
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up wi’ it. I do keep en, when he’s laid 
by, so well as when he’s up an’ about. 
Here be I, tired out arter travellin’ so 
far i’ the wet. Not one bite passed my 
lips since breakfast till now. I do have 
to unhitch harse along o’ Johnny 
havin’ took his shoes off, an’ I do come 
in an’ do find kettle not boilin’, tea not 
made—an’ when I do call out at last 
a bit o’ cold pork is set afore me— 
Johnny’s leavin’s, wi’ every bit o 
cracklin’ cut off—ye took good care o’ 
that—ye took good care that Johnny 
had it, wi’out a thought o’ them as 
was to come arter him.” 

Mrs. Windibag was dumbfounded for 
the moment; Johnny had had the 
crackling—that was a fact. 

“I reckoned you'd be havin’ your 
usual lunch in at Jacob  Bolt’s,” 
she remarked hesitatingly after a 
pause. 

“That’s nothing whatever to do with 
the question,” retorted Ebenezer. 
“This here pig’—slapping the joint 
again—“was fatted in my sty, wasn’t 
he? ‘Twas me as paid for his keep, 
warn’t it?” 

“But ’twas Johnny as stuck ’en,” 
said Mrs. Windibag feelingly. 

But Ebenezer dismissed the plea 
with a wave of the hand. 

“Maybe ’twas,” he said. “The man 
has to do summat, now an’ again, I d’ 
"low, but that’s not the p’int. The p’int 
is—be I gaffer, or bain’t I? I’ve 
a-stood it long enough, the way ye do 
carry on about Johnny—he must have 
this, an’ he must have that; an’ he 
isn’t fit to go out when it’s the leastest 
bit wet or cold, an’ he must have the 
best o’ everythin’ what’s goin’—his 
leavin’s is good enough for I, so you 
think.” 

“There, all that is stuff an’ rub- 
bidge,” cried Rachel, bridling in her 
turn. “’Tis a wonder a sensible man 
can talk so foolish. I thought ye had 
more sense.” 

“It’s been in my mind this long 
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while, though I midn’t ha’ spoke out,” 
cried Ebenezer; “but I'll speak out 
now, an’ I’ll trouble ye to take notice 
o’ what I say. This here house is my 
house—it’s me what took it on when 
father died—it’s me what pays rent an’ 
taxes, an’ hay i’ the winter, an’ meal 
for the pigs. If Johnny hadn’t me to 


look to, he’d be terrible bad off, for no 
one else ’ud ha’ patience wi’ him. If 
I was to get shut o’ Johnny to-morrow, 
ye know so well as me he'd never get 


another place.” 

“And if ye was to get rid 0’ me, 
"Nezer,” interposed Rachel quietly, 
“do ye think I’d get another place?” 

“Tis different wi’ you,” returned 
Ebenezer gruffly; and then, temper 
getting the better of him, he added, 
with a sneer, “ye midn’t find it so very 
easy at your time o’ life neither. 
There, I’m not so much findin’ fault 
wi’ you, though I think ye did ought 
to behave different from what ye do 
do. Ye did ought to bear in mind as 
it’s me what’s head i’ the fam’ly, an’ 
head o’ this house, an’ treat me more 
respectful-like; an’ ye did ought to 
bear in mind as ye do owe houseroom 
an’ keep to I, an’ be grateful i’ your 
’earts.” 

Rachel’s beady .black eyes suddenly 
flashed, but she controlled herself. 
“An’ I be scarce worth my keep, be 1?” 
she inquired politely. 

Ebenezer was conscious of sundry 
inward qualms, but the proverbial 
black dog was too firmly established 
on his shoulder to be lightly shaken off 
now, and he resporided, after an in- 
sulting pause; with a laugh that was 
distinctly a jeer. 

Rachel sat down squarely at the 
table and faced him for a moment in 
silence, and then she said firmly— 

“Well, that’s your way o’ thinkin’, 
*Nezer, an’ I don’t agree, ye see; so 
the best thing us can do is for Johnny 
aun’ me to clear out an’ you to hire 
other folks, what’s better able to please 
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ye. Come, Johnny, I think you'd best 
go to bed—ye’re not so very well, ye 
know.” 

Johnny, who had been staring 
stupidly from one to the other, now 
made some inarticulate remark about 
finishing his pipe, and stretched out 
his hand towards the match-box on 
the chimneypiece. 

“Did anybody ever hear sich talk!’ 
ejaculated Ebenezer, still following out 
his own train of thought. “Ye did 
ought to be a sensible woman, Rachel. 
You leave the house—you go off wi’ 
that poor sammy to shift for your- 
selves? Why, ye know ye’d never make 
a livin’ for yourselves. Bide where ye 
are an’ be thankful for bein’ so well 
off! Why, the very matches he’s 
a-strikin’ now is mine.” 

Bending suddenly sideways, Rachel 
plunged into the hidden recesses of her 
pocket and produced a farthing, which 
she spun across the table to her 
brother-in-law. “Now ye can put box 
i’ your pocket, Johnny,” she observed. 
“Go up soon, though, Johnny, for I be 
comin’ to rub your leg wi’ Jacob’s ile 
when ye’re i’ bed.” 

“T’ll come now, then,” said Johnny, 
rising heavily. 

They went out of the kitchen to- 
gether, Ebenezer gazing at the door as 
it closed behind them. Presently, 
crossing to the hearth, he took posses- 
sion of that corner of the settle which 
Johnny had just vacated, and produced 
his own pipe. As there were no 
matches handy, Johnny having duly 
pocketed the disputed box, he lighted 
it with a coal from the fire. This was 
certainly sinking rather low, and he 
admitted to himself, though somewhat 
unwillingly, that it would indeed have 
been necessary “to make it up” if the 
offending piece of pork were to have 
been reheated. Rachel was right there, 
he reflected. Rachel was a thrifty 
body, though she had got a bit above 
herself. Well, well, she’d repent of all 
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that nonsense in the morning, no 
doubt. 

Rachel’s steps were now heard in 
the room overhead. 

“She’s come to rub the lag wi’ 
Jacob’s ile,” he said to himself angrily. 
“Cockin’ him up, till she’ll mak’ him 
more of a softy than ever.” He won- 
dered vengefully, would Rachel rub his 
legs if he had rheumatics. By-and-by 
she came down again, bringing with 
her a strong aroma of turpentine, and 
silently began to clear away the things. 
Ebenezer, too, kept silence as he 
watched her movements. How quick 
she was! Flitting about the table 
noiselessly in her black stuff gown, like 
a little bat. 

Having reappeared after washing up 
the crockery, she set this in its place 
on the dresser and turned to her 
brother-in-law. 

“Thiccy teapot’s mine,” she observed 
dispassionately. “Aunt Susan gave it 
to me. There’s a good few little things 
o’ mine up an’ down the place—the 
best thing ’ud be for you an’ me to go 
round the house together, an’ pick ’em 
out—an’ Johnny has a few oddments, 
too.” 

Ebenezer stared at her over the bowl 
of his pipe, but said nothing. 

“Let’s see, to-day’s Thursday,” con- 
tinued Rachel. “We’d best fix Satur- 
day week for the flittin’; then Johnny 
an’ me ’ud have a look round for a day 
or two afore we goes to a new place.” 

Ebenezer took the pipe from his 
mouth. “Saturday week!” he ejacu- 
lated. “Ye’d leave I very little time to 
suit myself.” 

“If we can suit ourselves i’ the time 
ye can suit yourself,” rejoined Rachel 
with dignity. “’Tis the usual thing.” 

After a pause, she continued: “But 
I am sure I'll be very pleased to put 
your new housekeeper i’ the way o’° 
things.” 

“That'll be easy enough,” remarked 
Ebenezer sarcastically. 
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“So you think,” rejoined Rachel. 
“Well, I wish ye good-night, "Nezer, an’ 
pleasant dreams to ye.” 

“Why, ye be off very early, bain’t 
ye?” ejaculated he uneasily. “It’s not 
gone eight yet.” 

“Well, I’ve a-had rather a tiring day 
makin’ black puddens, ye know. There, 
as I do often say to Johnny, ’tis these 
here little refined jobs as do take it 
out o’ a body more than real hard 
work. I'd sooner salt twenty sides o* 
bacon nor make half a dozen sausages 
or black puddens. But good-night to 
ye, ’Nezer. Your boots are fair 
steamin’; why don’t ye leave ’em off? 
I’ve a-put down your slippers to warm 
same as usual.” 

Ebenezer looked after her retreating 
form, and then, with a grunt of dis- 
satisfaction, stooped to unfasten his 
boot-laces. Rachel was thoughtful in 
some ways. Yes, he would have to 
allow that. It mightn’t be such a bad 
notion to let her train her successor. 

“I d’ ‘low,” said Ebenezer to him- 
self, scratching his nose thoughtfully, 
“what one ’ooman can do, another can 
do.” All the same, he missed the 
active little figure which usually sat 
between him and Johnny of an eve- 
ning. Rachel conveyed an idea of ac- 
tivity even in repose. When she did sit 
down her hands were never idle. When 
she was not patching shirts she was 
darning socks, or else sitting at the 
table meking out accounts. Ebenezer 
himself had not had very much school- 
ing, but even he could see how neatly 
Rachel’s books were kept, and how 
business-like were the bills she sent 
out weekly to their various customers. 

“New housekeeper’ll have to be good 
at figures,” he remarked to himself, 
and again fell to rubbing his nose, 
which was his habit when perturbed 
or irritated. He was not so very good 
at figures himself; it would be no easy 
matter to check the newcomer’s ac- 
counts. The grandfather’s clock ticked 
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on in the corner, and now and then 
the ashes fell from the grate— 
otherwise the stillness was oppressive 
He often snarled at Rachel for the 
continuous stream of chatter with 
which she was wont to beguile the 
time when engaged in either of her 
less abstruse pursuits; yet now, in 
some odd way, he seemed to miss it. 
But hardly had he acknowledged this 
fact, than he began to laugh at him- 
self. As if every woman wasn’t a 
talker! The trouble would be to keep 
the new housekeeper from deafening 
him with her babble. He rose at 
length and went upstairs, returning 
when he had mounted half a dozen 
steps to put out the lamps this was 
usually one of Rachel’s jobs, and the 
uncomfortable doubt suggested itself, 
should he be able to trust any. stranger 
to see to little things like that? With 
Rachel he had felt absolutely secure, 
but any careless body might very well 
leave the lamp burning all night or 


forget to rake out the fire, and thus 
put him to great loss in the matter of 
oil and cinders. 

He slept ill that night, and was 
awakened long before dawn by creak- 


ing steps outside his door. He sat up 
and struck a match. It wanted a 
quarter to four. A ray of light passed 
beneath his door and presently van- 
ished, but the creaking steps were now 
descending the stairs. Acting on an 
impulse prompted by some strange 
pricking of conscience, Ebenezer got 
out of bed and opened the door. Rachel 
paused in the act of entering the 
living-room. 

“Is Johnny ill?’ The half-formed 
dread was in his mind that his own 
tantrums of the previous night had 
upset his delicate brother. 

“He isn’t awake yet,” returned 
Rachel, who he now saw was fully 
dressed. “Get back to bed, do ye, 
’Nezer. Ye’ll catch your death o’ cold, 
an’ I can’t get your breakfast for hours 
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yet. "Tis churnin’ marnin’, an’ I’m 
busy.” 

Ebenezer went meekly back to bed, 
endeavoring to notch his memory with 
the important fact: on churning 
mornings it was necessary to be afoot 
at a quarter to four. He must im.- 
press this on the new housekeeper. 
But there was no more sleep for him 
that morning, and after an hour or 
so he rose, dressed himself, and went 
to fetch up the cows from their 
pasture. His sister-in-law was stand- 
ing at the dairy-door as they turned 
into their shed. 

“I be comin’ to give ye a hand wi’ 
the milkin’ this marnin’,” she an- 
nounced. “Poor Johnny’s fair bent 
two-double wi’ lumbaguey; it ’ull be 
best for him to keep warm i’ bed.” 

“Humph,” grunted Ebenezer, “that 
’ull throw you out wi’ your work, won't 
it? Churnin’ marnin’ an’ all.” 

“T’ve finished churnin’,” she _ re- 
marked briskly, “an’ a nice lot o’ but- 
ter’s come, too, for the time o’ year. 
I can give ye a hand right enough an’ 
finish rollin’ of it arterwards.” 

Soon they were seated back to back 
and operating briskly on their re- 
spective cows, the milk splashing into 
their pails with a pleasant singing 
noise. Rachel was the first to rise 
and move her stool to another stall. 

“Dewdrop ’ull soon go dry,” she re- 
marked. “I d’ ‘low she’ll finish milkin’ 
for the season before I shift. That ’ull 
be just as well, for she’s a knowin’ 
beast an’ never fancies a strange hand 
straight off.” 

“Ye’ll not be thinkin’ o’ shiftin’ if 
Johnny’s laid up,” observed Ebenezer, 
in a muffled tone from beneath his 
cow. 

“There, he’ll be all right by to-mor- 
row. ‘Tis but the damp as he’s got 
into his j’ints. Johnny ’ull not be laid 
up no more nor usual, an’ even if he 
was he’d be as well away from here. 
Johnny’s not one as ’ud be wishful 
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to bide with them as thinks him a 
burden.” 

“He'll be a burden wherever he 
goes,” growled Ebenezer, “an’ it ’ull be 
worse if it’s wi’ strangers.” 

Rachel raised herself from her stool 
and, turning round, peered at her 
brother-in-law over his cow’s back. 
“Ye see I don’t allow that he is no 
burden,” she replied, in the same 
polite tone as had nettled him on the 
previous evening. “Ye see I do reckon 
I do earn Johnny’s keep an’ my own, 
too.” 

“Ye have a good opinion o’ your- 
self,” retorted Ebenezer. 

“Maybe it’s deserved,” responded 
she, and then, dropping down into her 
place, she resumed her milking. 

They continued their task in silence 
until only two out of the twelve cows 
remained to be milked, and then the 
woman rose once more and caught up 
her stool. 

“Ye’d best finish these two, ’Nezer,” 
she observed, “an’ I can be gettin’ 
breakfast ready so as ye won’t have 
to wait.” 

The sense of injury returned to 
Ebenezer. Here was he, the master of 
the house, obliged to do more than 
his share of this particular job be- 
cause Johnny was laid by the heels. 
Things would go on in the same way 
all day, and still Rachel would keep 
up her silly assumption of Johnny’s 
being no burden to anyone. Who but 
he himself would stand it? The 
woman would soon learn her place 
when she came to live with strangers. 
His humor had lightened, however, 
when he approached the house, for his 
nostrils were greeted by a most savory 
odor; and, on entering the living- 
room, he observed that Rachel had 
set forth an unusually substantial 
meal. 

“I thought ye’d maybe like to taste 
one 0’ my new black puddens,” she 
remarked; “but I’ve done the bacon, 
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too. I thought ye could do wi’ a bit 
extra arter yesterday.” j 

Ebenezer’s face relaxed as he sat 
down to the table. He was sharp-set, 
and that was the truth, and it seemed 
to him that he had never eaten a bet- 
ter breakfast than that which his 
sister-in-law had put before him. She 
was the best hand in the county at 
making black puddens; and the bacon, 
also cured by her, was excellent. 

As though reading his thoughts, 
Rachel observed aloud: 

“Ye’ll have to get your housekeeper 
to follow out my plan o’ smokin’ the 
bacon an’ hams, else the customers ‘ull 
be grumblin’. *‘Tisn’t many as ‘ull be 
at the trouble o’ doin’ it, nowadays, 
an’ there is but a few what do know 
how to do it, but it ’ull make a dif- 
ference in your prices if ye don’t 
keep it up. I do reckon it do put on 
two-pence a pound all round for ye.” 

“T’ll see that she do do it,” returned 
Ebenezer gloomily, and Rachel smiled. 

In the interval between his own 
jobs, Ebenezer kept a watchful eye 
upon his sister-in-law, with the view 
to storing her methods in his memory 
for the ultimate profit of the new 
housekeeper and, more particularly, 
for his own. It was amazing what the 
woman got through—he was obliged to 
admit that to himself. She seemed to 
be here, there, and everywhere, the 
speed with which she got through her 
work in no way impairing her care- 
fulness. 

Shortly before noon, she called to 
him-from the dairy: “I do want ye to 
have a look at these here leads, ’Nezer ; 
some of ’em’s pretty near wore out. 
I’ve a-been so precious of ’em as I 
could, an’ I d’ ‘low I could ha’ man- 
aged to make ’em last a year or two 
longer, but new housekeeper wouldn’t 
be satisfied, I reckon. It means a lot 
more trouble, ye see, handling sich 
nesh things, an’ it ’ud be a pity for 
the ’ooman to start grumbling.” 
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“I'll just sarve pigs in carner an’ 
then I’ll come,” said Ebenezer. 

He crossed the yard with his buckets 
and, having emptied them into the 
trough, returned, setting down the 
pails with a clatter on the cobble- 
stones outside the dairy. 

“That’s Johnny’s job,” he growled, 
in his beard, as he followed his sister- 
in-law indoors. 

“P’r’aps ye’d like to change wi’ 
Johnny ?—an’ lie groanin’ i’ bed, scrag- 
gled wi’ rheumatics?” retorted Rachel 
sharply. “I reckon he’d be willin’ to 
take your place.” 

“Well, ye needn’t bite a man’s head 
off,” grumbled her brother-in-law. 

“I’m beginnin’ to lose patience, ye 
see,” explained Rachel, two little red 
spots appearing on her cheekbones, “I 
think ’tis time ye did pipe to a dif- 
ferent tune, ’Nezer. I did mix the 
wash for pigs, didn’t 1?” 

The man gave a surly nod. 

“Well, that ’ud ha’ been your job, 
wouldn’t it, if Johnny had a-been 
about? If anyone’s the sufferer, it’s 
me.” 

Not having an answer ready, Eben- 
ezer rolled his eyes round the dairy, 
which was, as usual, the perfection of 
cleanliness and order. The walls had 
been color-washed a warm shade of 
buff by Rachel’s own hands; she had 
chosen the color as being less cold- 
looking than white, and the stone 
slabs had assumed, through age and 
frequent scrubbings, an equally creamy 
hue. The butter, already made and 
done up in pound and half-pound rolls, 
each swathed in its muslin Wrapper, 
was of a rich golden hue, in spite of 
the lateness of the season. The cream, 





in the leads or flat tins, which now in 
most dairies replace the old-fashioned 
pans, was of varying shades of the 
prevailing tint, while the red crocks, 
containing lard and salt butter, struck 
a pleasantly warm note in contrast to 
their surroundings. 
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“Nice lot o’ butter to-day, seem- 

ingly,” said Ebenezer, in an ingrati- 
ating tone. 

“Yes,” agreed Rachel; “’tis all 
ready for ye to take round arter din- 
ner. This here’s for the Rectory— 
there’s scarcely no salt in it. The 
Reverend do like his butter that way; 
an’ this here lot’s for Appleby— 
grocers likes their salted a bit more 
in case they don’t sell it all i’ one 
week.” 

“Dear, to be sure, what a lot ye do 
carry i’ your head,” observed Ebenezer, 
still affably. Rachel tossed the little 
grizzled head in question and her eyes 
twinkled. Ebenezer instinctively knew 
that she was inwardly wondering 
—as, indeed, he himself was won- 
dering—whether the new  house- 
keeper would be equally attentive to 
details. 

“These are the leads,” remarked the 
woman aloud. “See here, they be wore 
very near so thin as paper. They’re 
an awful bother to clean, an’ it’s my 
belief they’ll give way one o’ these 
days, and put ye to the loss o’ what’s 
in ’em. I be watching out to see how 
long they'll hold together, but it’ll be 
hard to expect a stranger to take all 
that trouble. Ef I was you, afore your 
new housekeeper comes——” 

“Dall new housekeeper!” exclaimed 
Ebenezer, suddenly reddening; “I be 
sick o’ the very name o’ her!” 

He turned abruptly and went out of 
the dairy, banging the door to after 
him. Rachel stood still where he had 
left her, her face slowly wrinkling into 
smiles. 

When Ebenezer came back from his 
afternoon’s delivery of milk and butter, 
he found that, though tea was prac- 
tically ready and the kettle singing 
on the hob, Rachel was not in the 
room, and presently her voice called 
to him from upstairs. 

“Can ye come up a minute, "Nezer? 
I'll like ye to have a look at these here 
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cheeses, sO soon as ye’ve a-took your 
boots off.” 

Ebenezer, having duly donned his 
warm slippers, went stumbling up- 
stairs, still holding his stable-lantern, 
for the turns were sharp, and the im- 
maculately scrubbed steps narrow. The 
stairs opened directly into the cheese- 
room, and there Rachel awaited him, 
also lamp in hand. On the worm- 
eaten but spotless floor stood cheeses 
in every variety of ripeness, and to 
these she now pointed with her dis- 
engaged hand. 

“The notion come to me that I did 
ought to tell ye about these,” she ob- 
served. “I was afeared it mid,.pass 
my mind again, an’ then ye mid find 
yourself at a loss. These here are the 
ra’mil’s, d’ye see—there’s a nice lot 0’ 
them, but they’re too new to use yet; 
an’ the ha’skims is yonder, an’ the 
blue vinny’s i’the middle. This lot 
here is ready to trant over to Shaftes- 
bury. But the ha’skims did ought to 
keep a bit longer, all but them two 
what Appleby’s bespoke.” 

“Mercy me, how be I to keep all 
that i’ my head?” grumbled Ebenezer. 

“Why, same as I do do it. There, no 
need to stand gawkin’ at I that way. 
I wouldn’t mind explainin’ of it to her 
as is comin’ if ye be so dathered wi’ 
the notion o’ tellin’ her yourself, but 
ye must jist put me i’ mind to do it, 
else I mid forget. "Tis to be hoped 
aus she’ll be a good hand at cheese- 
making. Our cheeses has a won'erful 
name in these parts.” 

Ebenezer gave a doleful glance round 
at the proofs of Rachel’s industry, and 
then went slowly down the stairs 
again, followed by Rachel, who winked 
to herself as she extinguished her 
hand-lamp. 

“Nice lot o’ cheeses, aren’t they?” 
she queried, when they were presently 
seated at tea. “’Ees, I reckon I’ve 
a-made more to-year nor I’ve ever 
made, an’ all turned out well. There’s 
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a good bit o’ money owin’ for some of 
‘em. I'd best get it in afore I do go.” 

Ebenezer choked over his cup, but 
made no remark, and Rachel continued 
to converse with unimpaired cheerful- 
ness. 

“I think while I be about it, I’ll just 
show ye my books,” she said, when 
she had cleared away and washed up. 
“Friday’s my night for makin’ out ac- 
counts, an’ it ’ull save time if I do 
show ’em to yé now.” She produced 
the books in question—a ledger and 
day-book, kept in a primitive but 
methodical manner, and divers pass- 
books belonging to her larger cus- 
tomers. These she showed to Ebenezer, 
explaining various items and calling 
his attention to sundry rules; and 
Ebenezer, as he listened, became more 
and more bewildered and low-spirited. 

“Bless the man!” she exclaimed at 
last, appearing to notice his expression 
for the first time. “What be lookin’ 
so glum for? It ‘ull be no harder to 
keep my books nor to keep your own.” 

“But I don’t keep no books, Rachel,” 
said Ebenezer quickly. 

“Ye don’t keep no books!” Schoed 
she, staring at him as if in amazement. 

“There’s no need for it,” cried he, 
vexed. “All as is sold on this here 
place do go through your hands.” 

“That's true,” answered Rachel, and 
turning her head on one side, she ap- 
peared to ponder. “O’ course, that’s 
true. °’Tis I what do cure bacon an 
ham, an’ see to hens an’ collect the 
eggs, an’ make the butter an’ cheese, 
an’ measure out milk. True, true. 
But ’tis strange to think as all what 
do come off this here place, an’ what 
ye do make your profit by—bein’ a 
dairy farmer an’ nothin’ else—do have 
to pass through my hands. Folks mid 
Say as "twas me as made your profit 
for ye, midn’t they, now?” 

“They mid,” admitted Ebenezer 
huskily, after a pause. 

“An’ then’s there’s 


washin’ an’ 
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scrubbin’ an’ cookin’ an’ mendin’— MRachel shot over her hand to him 
most people ’ud think that enough for across the table. 




















one pair o’ hands, but I do have to do “I will, if ye’ll admit one thing more, 

. it i’ my spare time.” ’Nezer,” she cried. “There, it ‘ull be 

Ebenezer made no answer. He sat pleasanter all round if ye can bring 

gazing at her fixedly. yourself to see the truth. It’s me what 
“Ye own I earn my keep?” she in- do pretty well keep you, isn’t it?’ 

quired, quizzically. Ebenezer’s hand stiffened for a mo- 





“There, drat it, ’ooman, I’ll own ye’ ment in her grasp, and then his fingers 
do, an’ Johnny’s, too. Dally! ye was closed on hers and pumped them atf- 
i’ the right all along, an’—an’ I was _ fectionately up and down. 









i’ the wrong. I hope ye’ll overlook it.” “I d’ ‘low it is,” he cried. “I d’ ‘low 
With a little crow of laughter, it is.” 
The Cornhill Magazine. M. B. Francis. 
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Ye that have gentle hearts and fain 
To succor men in need, 

There is no voice could ask in vain 
With such a cause to plead— 

The cause of those that in your care, 
Who know the debt to honor due, 

Confide the wounds they proudly wear, 

The wounds they took for you. 














Out of the shock of shattering spears, 
Of screaming shell and shard, 
Snatched from the smoke that blinds and sears, 

They come with bodies scarred, 
And count the hours that idly toll, 
Restless until their hurts be healed, 
And they may fare, made strong and whole, 
To face another field. 













And yonder where the battle’s waves 
Broke yesterday o’erhead, 

Where now the swift and shallow graves 
Cover our English dead, 

Think how your sisters play their part, 
Who serve as in a holy shrine, 

Tender of hand and brave of heart, 

Under the Red Cross sign. 












Ah, by that symbol, worshipped still, 
Of life-blood sacrificed, 
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That lonely Cross on Calvary’s hill 


Red with the wounds of Christ; 
By that free gift to none denied, 

Let Pity pierce you like a sword, 
And Love go out to open wide 


The gate of life restored. 
Owen Seaman. 





Ever since the world began great 
trouble has been surrounded by cere- 
monial. From age to age the cere- 
monial changes. It tends to become a 
bondage or a hypocrisy, and bold social 
reformers step in, as they think, to 
destroy it, but immediately it appears 
again in a new form. Modern mourn- 
ing is the sackcloth and ashes of the 
past. The grave tone in which we ad- 
dress the afflicted, though their trouble 
touch us but little, is as much a cere- 
monial as was the wailing of the an- 
cient Jewish sympathizer. The Psalm- 
ist was greatly aggrieved because, 
when his false friends were in dis- 
tress, he “humbled himself,” and his 
politeness was disregarded. His vexa- 
tion was natural; he had done the 
seemly thing with a good intention, 
and the levity of his acquaintances had 
caused them to misunderstand him. 
They were too light-minded to know the 
meaning of seemliness. Their trouble 
in particular was typical to his mind 
of trouble in general, and he showed 
to them a deference and respect due 
to distress. Again, when patriotic 
zeal and anxiety caused him to fast, 
this was “turned” to his “reproof.” A 
good many people to-day are in the 
position of the Psalmist’s friends. The 
nation is in trouble and anxiety. Those 
whom the fact has rendered immoya- 
bly grave and serious give them of- 
fence. In their minds the best thing 


which a man can do for himself and 
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those about him is to seek distraction. 
The less civilized Englishman seeks it 
in the publichouse. His most ef- 
fectual distraction is drunkenness, and 
he—and his wife—have indulged in it 
lately to a much greater extent than 
those whose avocations keep them to 
great thoroughfares or rich residen- 
tial neighborhoods have any idea of. 
Men of the same mental calibre in 
higher walks of life seek higher dis- 
tractions with an equally low motive. 
Of course it may be said for the loafer 
or unskilled workman who gets drunk 
that he acts from no motive at all. 
He is simply without self-control. 
This may be regarded as a sort of ex- 
cuse, but for the highly civilized per- 
son none such exists. His attitude 
comes to this. Whether trouble, anx- 
iety, or distress be of a public or 
private character, so long as it does 
not touch him personally, he will not, 
because he dare not, face it. He will 
not become acquainted with grief. 
When his friends are in trouble he 
thinks it “really kinder” to let them 
alone until such time as they are once 
more inclined for distraction. For the 
same reason, he dare not stand in the 
shadow of public misfortune. His gay 
cowardice deceives himself. No doubt 
he thinks himself too courageous to be 
grave, and scoffs at the man who 
thinks his levity unseemly. “What 
would these hypocrites have me do?” 
he asks. “Would they taboo till peace 
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is declared every form of recreation, 
and so put honest men out of work, 
or would they like me to go about 
with a face as stern as theirs, and so 
add to the general depression?” To 
such questions there is, of course, no 
definite answer. It is idle to choose 
out some particular means of distrac- 
tion and taboo it. For all that, every 
man knows what is seemly conduct 
in his own rank of life, and to ob- 
serve that is all that grave men ask 
of him. The bést manners in every 
class of life are equally good. No 
one thinks it the right thing to drown 
care at the public-house, though he 
may do it. He knows that those who 
are in a very true sense the best peo- 
ple among his own friends do not do 
it, and if he have the misfortune to 
be light-minded he can yet behave in 
a seemly manner. oxactly the same 
thing is true from the cottage to the 
palace. We all know what seemly be- 
havior is. It is what the majority of 
those whom we respect the most do; 
and, however deficient we may be in 
sentiment, we yet have the grace to 
admire and the sense to imitate. 

But it may be said: Surely this is 
nothing but a plea for conventionality. 
Possibly; but while conventionality 
may be set at naught for long periods 
together without offence, there are 
moments when no decent man pardons 
its outrage. For instance, any high- 
spirited man may play the fool, may 
even make a practice of playing the 
fool in season, and sometimes out of 
season, all his life, and not forfeit 
the respect of his friends. Up to a 
point he may outrage the conventions 
in doing it, and his action may add 
zest to the laughter he creates, But 
let him go to those in trouble and dis- 
tress and add by his unseemly conduct 
to the burden of their woe, and his 
friends will condemn him utterly. They 
may say little about it. They will sum 
up his unconventionality in some slight 
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slang phrase, differing according to the 
fashion of their social milieu, but no 
matter what that phrase is, it will 
mean that the speaker will never again 
feel the slightest respect for the man 
who has in his own eyes been guilty 
at worst of a breach of the conventions. 
In the same way a man may talk 
atheism all his life and not alter by 
one hairbreadth his friends’ judgment 
of his character. His opinions are un- 
conventional, they will say, but he has 
a right to them. But let him go to 
some poor woman racked by sorrow, 


‘yet upheld by her faith, and press upon 


her his uncotiventional views, and he 
will find his expression of opinion no 
longer regarded as legitimate even by 
those who share it. The world has 
determined that seemliness is next to 
righteousness, and they are fools who 
set at naught the wisdom of the 
ages. 

No doubt there are individuals who 
hide pain behind laughter, and even 
behind excesses, by a sort of perverted 
instinct. We have all seen _ real 
anxiety, real grief, and even real sym- 
pathy thus masked, but not by strong 
people. Those who know these actors 
well know that this unnatural attitude 
alternates with panic and despair or 
hardens into cynical bitterness. Panic, 
despair, and cynicism are actually 
fostered by it, for sentiments, like 
diseases, can be induced by an unnat- 
ural manner of life. A certain amount 
of natural expression is essential to the 
health of the character of an in- 
dividual or of a nation. This is the 
fact at the root of all of what we may 
call sympathetic ceremonial. It is in 
its essence an opportunity for expres- 
sion. It is a ritual which it is at times 
a duty to reform. It is folly and worse 
roughly to interrupt or set it at naught. 
Trouble has a dignity of its own. To 
refuse to acknowledge and uphold it is 
a sign of innate vulgarity. Even if 
we are so careless that we can put 
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aw:y from us national anxiety and dis- 
tress, we should salute a dignity we 
may not share. Let us at least con- 
form. Certainly as a nation we want 
every ounce of strength we can get, 
and we shall not get it by means of 
foolish distraction the sight of which 
creates in sober-minded men a sense 
both of anger and of fear. Work, 
while it is not technically a distraction 
at all, is in reality the greatest of all 
distractions, and there are moments 
when -it alone among distractions is 
seemly. The little boys in the poor 
The Spectator. 
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streets are picking up military terms. 
They cry “Eyes right!’ to the motor 
drivers whose looks they see for a 
moment diverted from their work. This 
is what we would say to the distrac- 
tion-mongers who try to lessen tension 
at the risk of accident. But those who 
are not driving, why should not they 
gaze idly about? Uniformity and unity 
are not the same thing, but they have a 
relation to one another. This is the 
moment for wearing a uniform literally 
and figuratively, and for acting and be- 
having as one man. 
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Those who disregard the religious 
element in this present war are guilty 
of an egregious mistake, and they con- 
demn themselves of lack of perspective. 
The late Professor Cramb, in his lec- 
tures upon the relationship between 
England and Germany, insisted upon 
the well-known fact that no German 
thinker is content with an intellectual 
movement which leaves God out of con- 
sideration, and rightly or wrongly the 
Germans believe now that they are 
working out some divine purpose. It is 
not too much to say that a similar idea 
is present in the minds of the British, 
although as a race they are reticent, al- 
most dumb, with regard to their own 
religious feelings. This is the meaning 
of the crowds that have flocked to 
prayer in St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
other places of worship. A correspond- 
ent in Lancashire has stated that the 
first effect of the war in his district 
of that alert county took the form of 
a religious revival. Some personal con- 


versations with village folk confirm the 
writer in the belief that a simple but 
deep emotion is to be found in other 
parts of the country ; while a large cor- 
respondence shows the existence of not 
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a little anxiety and bewilderment as to 
the principles’ that lie behind the 
phrase, “Trust in God.” 

One reader of the Saturday Review 
has taken the writer severely to task, 
in a letter which transcends all ordi- 
nary conventionalities of language, for 
not realizing that any “hound, who in- 
cludes the monosyllable ‘God’ in his 
vocabulary,” does not necessarily mean 
what Christians mean.by the word. It 
is obvious from the context to whom 
the writer refers so discourteously. But 
those who know Germany the best are 
well aware that the Kaiser represents 
his people at this time with no small 
fidelity. When he reiterates his con- 
viction that God is with him there is 
a reasonable assumption that his sub- 
jects believe the same thing, from 
Catholic Bavaria to Protestant Prussia. 
On the other hand, those who have 
read something of the philosophy of 
Nietzsche and Treitschke, and who 
have studied the application of the 
same by that very frank soldier, Gen- 
eral von Bernhardi, may be forgiven 
for believing that there has grown up 
among a deeply religious people a hide- 
ous mistake as to the nature of Him 
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in Whom they affirm they put their 
trust. It would not be fair to attribute 
this to a deliberate attempt to debase 
the plain meaning of words. Such 
things have been done. The rulers of 
Florence, misled by the cynical mate- 
rialism of Niccolo del Machiavelli, 
preserved the forms and phraseology of 
freedom only to disguise their despot- 
ism and bemuse the democracy. But 
there is no proof, of which the writer 
is aware, that this policy has been fol- 
lowed deliberately in Germany, al- 
though there is abundant evidence of 
the malign influence of a general study 
of “Il Principe.” What is far more 
likely is that the Germans have been 
subject to a species of auto-hypnotism. 
They have allowed Napoleonic dreams 
of world empire to masquerade fn- 
checked under the sacred names of 
duty and religion. And in so doing 
they may be sincere even while they 
are mistaken. Their great capacity, 
as a nation, for faith and duty may 
inspire them to majestic heights of 
self-sacrifice and heroism, even though 
their faith has been misplaced and 
their sense of duty debased by cruelty 
and error. 

Reflections such as these are little 
calculated to flatter any sense of self- 
righteousness among us. The careful 
student of modern history, even though 
he is a convinced believer that the 
British Empire means something in the 
world far different from the German 
ideal of Empire, will be the first to 
acknowledge that the British race has 
shown at times a highly unpleasant 
capacity for self-deception. Those who 
have mixed much with other peoples 
know well how firmly convinced these 
were, until quite lately, that as a na- 
tion we were smugly hypocritical in a 
deliberate policy of self-advancement. 
This was at the bottom of an animosity 
which appears to be quiescent except 
among our enemies. Indeed, at the 
present time, thanks to Sir Edward 
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Grey and to the foreign policy of the 
Government, the charge of hypocrisy is 
made against us only in Germany. The 
evidence of the white book is lucidly 
clear that this war was not taken in 
hand wantonly, but only after extra- 
ordinary efforts to secure peace. Now 
it is evident that the vital interests 
of democracy are involved and also 
the rights of humanity to live as free 
men under the sun. But it is not less 
evident, now war has come, that as a 
nation we may be drawn into actions 
far less capable of ethical justification. 
And there is a grave and growing 
danger of our being misled, by a sense 
of unsatisfied justice, into a hasty 
policy which would dignify revenge, 
and all the cruel abominations asso- 
ciated with revenge, by terms of duty, 
or which would leave duty and re- 
ligion out of practical consideration. 
Assuming that the monosyllable 
“God” has a Christian meaning gen- 
erally in this country, as we must as- 
sume that it has generally among our 
German enemies, it must be assumed 
further that God is a God of right- 
eousness as well as a God of power. 
A valued correspondent, whose mind 
directs not a little of the thought of 
the British Empire, writes: “If every 
German in England were to be slaugh- 
tered in cold blood we should have 
done nothing so devilish and senseless 
as the burning of Louvain and the 
murder of the Belgians there.” ‘This 
may be granted without reservation. 
The real question is: Are we to sink 
our moral standard to that of the 
pagan Goths and Huns? If we an- 
swer in the affirmative we may call 
our actions “patriotic,” or “justifiable,” 
but we shall be rank hypocrites if we 
attempt to bedeck our barbarism by 
any of the terms of Christian faith and 
duty. We shall have abandoned the 
Christian ideals of humanity and ac- 
tion for which the Allies are standing, 
and which constitute the moral strength 
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that is so large an asset now, and that 
will become a far larger asset as time 
goes on. 

A great responsibility rests upon 
those of us who are prevented by age 
or occupation from taking active part 
in the theatre of war. An overwhelm- 
ing strain is being placed upon our sol- 
diers and sailors by the stories of 
Uhlan brutality to the wounded and to 
non-combatants—stories we should be 
slow to credit except as individual acts 
of brutality. Are we, in any case, how- 
ever, proposing to make the strain 
upon our soldiers in the field greater? 
We rightly applauded Lord Kitchener’s 
appeal te the soldiers to preserve a 
high standard of moral conduct and 
humanity, as befits those who are the 
custodians of Britain’s honor. The 
appeal was made by a man who knows 
men, and also knows the strain that 
war places upon them. Many who ap- 
plauded his words did not realize what 
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they realize now; but now they 
realize, are they going to allow their 
indignation to run riot? Are they 
proposing to add fuel to those passions 
which burn hot in the battle-field and 
after? 

It will be a good thing if justice, 
stern justice, is meted out to those 
who are responsible for setting at 
naught the rights of non-combatants. 
It is not easy to over-estimate the 
growing sense of fiery indignation this 
conduct is causing among us, Let the 
Kaiser’s sword be broken over his 
back, and let him be deported to St. 
Helena or to Devil’s Island, to use Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s burning words, 
when justice can be done and if justice 
demands it. But justice is terrible 
only when it is exercised justly. It is 
robbed of its overwhelming moral 
power when the servants of justice 
have been guilty of the crimes which 
they condemn and punish. 





THE NEW SLAV 


Whatever may be the result in the 
Western theatre of war, the one thing 
about which we can be certain in the 
East is that, when hostilities are con- 
cluded, -we shall get the dismember- 


ment of Austria-Hungary. Unstable 
even in peace, war has found her un- 
prepared and filled with discordant 
elements. Every day we read of the 
mutiny of Czech and other Slavonic 
regiments, of the refusal of Croatian 
conscripts to respond to the call to 
arms, and, above all, we hear of no 
enthusiasm, and little of any strategic 
plans. Thus the great Austrian bogey 
that has terrified the little Balkan 
States for so long is at last shown to 
be a sham. The cloud that has for so 
long hung over Servia, Greece, Mon- 
tenegro, and Albania is beginning to 
be dissipated. 


EMPIRE OF 


THE SOUTH. 


But when we seek for the reason for 
this Austrian collapse we find that it 
is due not so much perhaps to the 
failure of the Teutonic element in the 
Dual Monarchy as to the amazing 
spirit of the Slavonic element. At 
present however we can have no clear 
idea of the part which the Austrian 
Slavs will play. We can only assume 
that it will be an important one. In 
the meantime, it is plain, the territory 
extending between Pola on the Adri- 
atic and Orsova on the Danube, and 
between Buda-Pesth in the north and 
Elbasan and Koprulu in the south, 
gives the outlines of an enormous 
South Slav Empire. Montenegro, who, 
as we learnt in July, has definitely 
cast in her lot with Servia by forming 
a dual kingdom, will, together with 
Servia, form the nucleus of this em- 
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pire. Bosnia, Hertzegovina, and Sla- 
vonia and all the trans-Danubian 
“Servian Voivodschaft,” will form the 
powerful northern and western wings. 
On the east the very limited Rumanian 
frontier would hardly bring the Slavs 
into contact with the strange isolated 
Latin race of Rumania, though of 
course the large trans-Danubian prov- 
inces of Rumania, inhabited only by 
Latins, would of necessity have to 
have a frontier running north and 
south with the “Servian Voivodschaft.” 
Along the remainder of its eastern 
frontier however the new Slav Empire 
would have its most serious problem, 
for all the way from Negotin to 
Gjevgheli and Lake Doiran extends the 
Bulgarian frontier. At first the most 
obvious thing seems to include Bul- 
garia in this Slav confederacy. but 
those who know the Balkan peoples 
know how different the Bulgar is from 
the Serb in race, ideals, and aspira- 
tions. Many people wondered last 


year that Slav should be fighting Slav. 
But the only point which Bulgars and 
Serbs really have in common is their 
Slavonic language. Servian differs but 
little from Bulgarian, and both are 


only harsher dialects of Russian. But 
Bulgarians are by race almost entirely 
un-Slavonic—in fact, curious though it 
may seem, they are of a racial type 
closely akin to the Turk. What 
Slavonic elements there are in Bul- 
garia are derived from Russia in com- 
paratively recent times, or else from 
Servia itself. That the Bulgarian lan- 
guage is so closely similar to Servian 
is due to the fact that it is an arti- 
ficial creation also of comparatively re- 
cent times, built up mainly since 1870, 
and moulded on Russian and Servian 
lines with the deliberate intention of 
making the State a Slav State, and 
so allying it to Russia, under whose 
wgis it had come into being in the first 
instance. With all these Slavonic 
tendencies however the Bulgarian 
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atrocities of the second Balkan war 
showed the influence of the older and 
more savage stock. 

On the eastern frontier, then, the 
new Slav Empire will have its most 
dangerous neighbor. The battle of 
Slivnitza has never been forgotten 
either by Serb or Bulgar, and though 
the Servian victories at Egri Palanka 
and Ishtib last year against the Bul- 
gars have dimmed its memory for 
Servia, the two races are really as an- 
tagonistic as Bulgars and Greeks. 

The real danger-zone of this empire 
is to be sought in the south-west. 
Albania, a thorn in the side of five 
countries, is too unruly to be effectively 
subdued, too divided in sympathy to 
present a united front or admit a for- 
eign ruler, and in too important a posi- 
tion to be let alone. The Albanian 
hates the Slav, be he Serb or Monte- 
negrin, despises the Bulgar as a hybrid, 
fears the Greek, and intrigues vaguely 
with the Turk. Austria and Italy he 
has in the past favored equally. The 
result is that to all concerned he is the 
most unsatisfactory neighbor that could 
well be conceived. To this coming 
Slav Empire he will be most danger- 
ous, for, since Albania takes up what 
is, for all practical purposes, the most 
important part of the Adriatic, unless 
it is effectively controlled it will al- 
ways leave a door open to the enemies 
of the Slavs. Servia saw clearly how 
vitally important Albania was to her 
own interests when, in the second 
Balkan war, she pushed her way to 
the sea-coast at Durazzo. Austria was 
then strong enough to veto this move, 
but soon Servia will be in a position 
to reassert herself in Albania, and she 
will certainly meet with but little op- 
position. Further, since she is an 
ally, and an active one, of Greece, 
these two States between them will 
be in a position to control the whole 
of the unruly little kingdom. Greece’s 
claims on Epirote Albania will not 











make her hang back in the venture. 
The only country left out in the cold 
by such a partition of Albania would 
be Italy, whose claims, if not based on 
any ethnic reasons, are, at any rate, 
politically of great cogency. She 
would have to be given some Share if 
only because of her refusal to take up 
arms against the Slavs in the present 
war. Perhaps the port of Durazzo 
would be sufficient compensation, but 
in any case there is not likely to be 
much friction between Italy and 
Servia, though there is always a cer- 
tain amount of rivalry between Italy 
and Greece, for both are principally 
maritime nations, and the islands 
seized in the gean by Italy from the 
Turk will always make Greeks sus- 
picious of Italian ideals. 

The prospect, then, of a new Slav 
Smpire, viewed politically, seems very 
favorable. It remains to examine the 
project from other points of view— 
from the point of view of the Imperial 
capacities of the Slavs in general and 
of Serbs in particular; from the point 
of view of the potential culture of the 
races involved, of their ideals and of 
their general abilities. 

That Slavs possess what we know as 
the “capacity for empire” is at first 
sight not certain. The Russian Em- 
pire is undoubtedly the largest and the 
most cohesive land empire in the 
world. We are too apt to look upon 
it as a vast and unproductive region, 
of little value and sparsely inhabited. 
All such criticisms may be partly true, 
but the fact remains that it is a well 
governed and well controlled empire; 
for perhaps the one part of the world 
which is not permanently or intermit- 
tently torn by strife seems to be the 
Asiatic empire of Russia. Siberia, it 
is true, has not the best of reputa- 
tions, but Siberia is not the whole of 
Russian Asia, and even Siberia is not 
so black as she is painted. ‘he 
Asiatic subjects of Russia may not be 
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over-civilized, but they are not unruly. 

The fact that emerges seems to be 
that the Russian has quite a good idea 
of Imperialism, but that it is essen- 
tially a case of colonization and enter- 
prise by land as opposed to Hnglish 
Imperialism, which is of necessity 
maritime. Because the Russian Asi- 
atic Empire is so remote, and because 
we hear little or nothing of the peo- 
ples and cities that are in it, and be- 
cause, through prejudice perhaps, we 
think that an empire must be mari- 
time, we tend to ignore the greatness 
of this Russian Empire and of the In- 
perial ideas which founded it. But the 
very case of Servia and her Imperial 
aspirations shows how it is in the 
nature of the Slav to expand and in- 
crease, not so much in military dom}- 
nation as in peaceful aims and terri- 
tory. Both the Balkan wars of 1912 
and 1913 were wars of liberation. Each 
was successful, and each was followed 
by an increase of commerce and peace- 
ful ambitions. Then suddenly came 
Austria’s crushing blow, which dead- 
ened all the peaceful elements in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and fell like a blight 
upon an ambitious and regenerate 
Servia. Austria, the least Imperial of 
all European States, declared war on 
Servia, in whom the Imperial idea, 
naturally repugnant to Austria, was 
strong though latent. At no time has 
the statement of Mr. Gladstone been 
proved more true than now, that “no 
man could put his finger on the map 
of Europe and find a place where Aus- 
tria had done good.” 

In recent years the Serb has had an 
unpleasant reputation, and to a cer- 
tain extent he has justified it. But 
Servia has all the elements of a cul- 
tured and progressive State. In sci- 
ence and art and literature Servia is 
well represented. A volume issued 
some years ago called Servia—by the 
Servians, gives an insight into the 
vigor and aspirations of this ambitious 
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little State. And Austria, to prove the 
reality of Teutonic “Kultur,” reduces 
Belgrade to ashes by a bombardment 
which seems to have been prompted 
by spite and failure. 

Objections may be raised to this 
suggested new Slav Empire on the 
grounds that it is a mere fanciful idea, 
. But it is based on a true consideration 
of the various ‘elements involved, and 
on an understanding of the Slav psy- 
chology that is not superficial. ‘The 
Serb is undoubtedly out for empire, 
and for an empire that is not to be 
identified with the Russian Empire, 
however much Russia may desire it. 
If Russia claims control of the Servian 
Empire she will find it hard to enforce 
that control, for between her and the 
new empire lie as buffer-States Bul- 

The Outlook. 
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garia and Rumania, alien both in sym- 
pathy and race to Russia, to Servia, 
and to each other. It is to the north 
that the new empire must look for her 
greatest expansion, and it is from the 
north that the greatest opposition to 
her will come. But Austria is already 
beaten to her knees, and that by 
Servia alone, who was already ex- 
hausted by two wars. At the coming 
dismemberment of Austria there will 
be little direct opposition left to Slav 
ambition and little hindrance to Slav 
progress. It is to the south that ‘we 
must look in the future for a centre of 
culture to replace Austria; it is to the 
much-despised Balkans that we must 
look for one of the new elements that 
is to go to the re-making of Europe. 
8S. Casson. 





A CALL 


TO 


ARMS. 


UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENT BY TENNYSON. 


At a large patriotic meeting held at Freshwater, Lord 
Tennyson quoted some lines by his father, not printed in the 


published works, 


but preserved in his (the present Lord 


Tennyson’s) memory. They seem, he said, to have been 
written for the present crisis :— 


O who is he the simple fooi 
Who says that wars are over? 
What bloody portent flashes there 
Across the Straits of Dover? 
Are you ready, Britons all, to answer foes with thunder? 


Arm! Arm! 


Arm! 


Nine hundred thousand slaves in arms 
They seek to bring us under— 
‘But England lives, and still will live— 
For we'll crush the despot yonder— 
Are you ready, Britons all, to answer foes with thunder? 


Arm! Arm! 


The Times. 


Arm! 
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REIMS. 


Sorrow has followed and exceeded 
our just anger at the destruction of 
Reims. Exclamation is inadequate; 
indignation is worn out. We are sick 
with a sense of loss. The world is 
for ever less rich than it was yester- 
day. France, perhaps, has in Reims 
lost more than ourselves; but we all 
have a share, not alone in the beauty 
that has perished, but in the life of a 
great nation that has lost its most 
precious memorial. A chapter in stone 
of the world’s story has, virtually, 
been erased—a chapter of saints and 
kings, transcending in inspiration its 
appeal to the people whose particular 
heritage it is. The loss is irreparable. 
There was a moment in history when 
a great religious idea—the prevailing 
temper and mood of a whole continent 
—found inspired expression in the 
craft of masons, in the frozen music 
of pillar and spire. With an exact fi- 
delity of utterance that no chronicle 
or book could equal it has talked 
secretly with successive generations. 
There was in Reims a place where 
men and women could come at once 
into touch with an imperishable ideal 
proclaimed in the flush of its first 
discovery. Never again in the history 
of the world is it likely that the sin- 
gleness, serenity, and absolute faith of 
multitudes will find so steadfast and 
unhesitating an expression as in the 
13th century cathedrals of France. If 
we would read rightly the riddle of 
medizval Europe there is a quicker 
and surer way to it than the books 
of schoolmen. The God of dead 
builders and kings lives in His cathe- 
drals—in stones which thrust at the 
sky, which twist in humor of heart, 
or delicately run to announce how once 
an ordered loveliness sprang from 
the quickened hand of men who be- 
lieved that they were transcribing an 


immortal message. We must suppose 
that to its destroyers the cathedral 
at Reims was no more than a promi- 
nent building conveniently set on a 
hill. But to all who are not insensi- 
tive to the appeal of great art the 
cathedral at Reims was an utterance 
of the mind as clear and precious as 
any song or symphony. The German 
guns have spoken in another voice. 
They have forever silenced the beauti- 
ful rebuke of the prophets they have 
set aside. Heine a generation ago 
foretold that Prussian culture must 
inevitably draw to an end in the bom- 
barding of Christian cathedrals. We 
cannot say how deliberate was this act 
of destruction. It is only clear that 
it might easily have been avoided. But 
whether the German soldiers intended, 
or did not intend, to reduce the cathe- 
dral at Reims to a charred shell, it is 
quite clear that logically the act ex- 
presses them. Reims was a Christian 
masterpiece; and German teachers 
have already promised the world a re- 
ligion to supersede the Christian faith. 
Reims was also French—as surely 
the heart of France as Westminster 
is the heart of England. Reims was 
quick with the most ancient memories 
of French history. It was a conspicu- 
ous assertion to the German invader, 
not only that centuries ago he had 
borrowed and copied French forms of 
art, but also that France was politi- 
cally great in advance of Germany. It 
was therefore historically natural that 
German guns should batter the cathe- 
dral at Reims as a logical act of Ger- 
man progress. Europe is now left to 
judge whether modern Germany has 
anything of comparable value with 
which to replace the thing she has 
destroyed. 

Not so long ago the futurists of Italy 
were glorifying battle and calling for 
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just such a career of destruction and 
defamation as that on which the Ger- 
man Army is now embarked. Now 
that Europe has seen these ideas in 
progress we do not think these shout- 
ing revolutionaries will be listened to 
with much toleration or patience. We 
do not think the civilized world wiil 
readily trust its artistic future in the 
hands of men who are insensitive to 
the losses we have sustained in these 
last days at Louvain and at Keims. 
Those by whom old epochs, with the 
superscription they have left upon our 
spiritual coin, are contemptuously dis- 
missed as the “squalid past,” are not 
likely to assert themselves with suc- 
cess in the present and future. We 
do not assert that the past should rule 
the present, constraining our modern 
utterance to an old pattern, thwarting 
us at every turn with authority. We 
vehemently deny that there is no new 
beauty or significance to be wrung out 
of life; no strange and unimagined 
On the con- 


forms to be discovered. 
trary we hold that each generation 
must find its own ways and means of 


utterance; that discovery, adventure, 
the plunge into fresh experience, the 
perpetual renewal of a people’s im- 
aginative youth is essential to the art 
of every generation. Nevertheless, 
though our builders to-day express 
themselves in steel and iron—though 
the modern world is more truly ut- 
tered in the stern lines of a battleship, 
the thrust of a great chimney, or the 
clean regularity of an American work- 
shop—it remains true that a people 
which has the right and the vision to 
express its own time should also have 
the reverence and the memory to value 
great achievements of the past. The 
modern world cannot lose the art of 
Reims without vital hurt to itself. The 
cathedral at Reims was all the more 
precious in that it can never be buiit 
It stood as a message which 
which we cannot 


again. 
we could translate; 


Reims. 


afford to lose; but which we cannot 
legibly re-write. We should merely 
lose our time were we to try painfully 
to recover the syllables of a lost dia- 
lect. Reims in its beauty was our 
treasure, and we have lost it. We 
cannot recover it by imitation. Great 
art cannot be copied. It cannot even 
be “restored.” Restoration is hypoc- 
risy : everybody who understands archi- 
tecture knows that. 

Here we reach a moral to this tale 
of havoc. The German guns have 
rudely and deliberately destroyed a 
glorious work of art. They have thun- 
dered their Philistinism to the world. 
But we must not forget that neglect, 
that errors of judgment, that persist- 
ent insensibility to the treasures we 
inherit from the past, is as disas- 
trously evil in its effects upon the 
world as crude violence. When we 
exclaim in horror at the work of Ger- 
man guns, let us seasonably remember 
that we are too apt to remain indif- 
ferent to the fate of our own great in- 
heritance. How many an English ca- 
thedral and church have we not 
allowed to be ruined by the quiet 
vandalism of restorers, even of the 
professional “housebreaker.” We must 
remember that even Reims itself had 
already suffered, before it was touched 
by a German shell. It had suffered 
from that terrible eighteenth century 
which, while it clearly knew so much 
and was so admirably wise, was as 
blind and deaf to the appeal of Reims 
as its modern destroyers. If the Ger- 
mans have shattered all its beautiful 
glass, it is also true that well-meaning 
people in the eighteenth century de- 
liberately removed almost as much. 
If the Germans have wrecked the 
great facade, it is also true that M. 
Rodin has already had to regret a 
“restoration” of its ancient statues. 
We have no complete right to censure 
the frank barbarism of Germany’s in- 
defensible act of war so long as we 
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are indifferent to these gradual, petty 
sins against the beauty and signiti- 
cance of our European heritage. ‘The 
vandal does not always come in vio- 
lence and war. Some of his greatest 
triumphs have been achieved in peace. 

We are given now an opportunity of 
realizing what vandalism truly is. ‘The 
violent mutilation of Reims will not be 
entirely a loss to the world if it 
awakens many to whom Reims has 
hitherto had no direct appeal to the 
debt we are under to the past. Thou- 
sands of people in England and France 
have this week been shaken into a 
vivid realization that each nation has 
its peculiar treasures, to be held in- 
violate. At Reims the hand of war 
has been profanely laid upon a price- 
less monument. Will it make our own 
people care more ardently that their 
own treasures shall be saved from the 
quiet thievery of prosperity and time?’ 
The struggle in which we are em- 
barked is searching out our weakness 
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in a thousand ways. We have now 
been shown a mirror in which all bar- 
barians may look. Few, even among 
those who are content to leave our 
English glories unprotected and un- 
visited, who would never have dreamed 
of seeking out Reims or deeply con- 
cerning ‘themselves with its appeal, 
will have read unmoved the story of 
this ancient French city ruined and 
desolated. It is not to be believed that 
Wwe can easily sleep again in a quiet 
content to let the riches in our midst 
crumble unheeded or be patched as 
the caprice of authority may decide. 
There is a definite sense in which the 
ruin of the cathedral at Reims has 
made the things we have more pre- 
cious. A beautiful monument has been 
lost. It must be hoped that so sud- 
den and palpable a disaster has in- 
creased in all of us @ deep thankful- 
ness for the treasures we still possess 
and a heartier resofution to enjoy 
them. 
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“The Alster Case,” by Rufus Gill- 
more, is dedicated to Frederick Gillmore, 
and is a detective story of New York 
crime, in which no guilty man escapes, 
and all the silly women but one are 
rewarded for their lack of brains. 
This is a perfectly truthful description 
of the story, which lays bare the 
secrets of a gambling house with all 
the modern improvements, and a few 
known only to the police. Abduction, 
deep plots, flash-lights, secret doors, 
successively torment the reader, but 
he cannot possibly find fault with the 
conclusion. The two love affairs end 
happily, and if the third does not, the 
woman does not repent. It is impos- 
sible to be more explicit without spoil- 
ing the reader’s pleasure in a tale 


which will force him to read it to the 
last word. It seems possible that a 
certain well-known New York legal 
firm may be intended by the one which 
figures in the story, but on this point 
the author gives his reader another 
mystery to solve. D. Appleton and 
Company. 


“Ian Hay” writes one novel a year, 
“one but a lion” he might very well 
say, for each is a species by itself. His 
newest book, “A Knight on Wheels,” is 
a study in deception. The hero, at 
fifteen years of age, assists his uncle 
in his work of persuading credulous 
women and stupidly conducted benev- 
olent societies to give alms to various 
touchingly described persons and 
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causes, and the result should be in- 
structive to everybody with a cent to 
give or to invest. When this means 
of living is removed by a fortunate ac- 
cident, uncle and nephew become hon- 
est, and then the “wheels” appear on 
motor cars and in tires and Philip 
makes a fortune, and the cars gambol 
charmingly, doing their best to rival 
the famous road that ran up a tree. 
The Lady of the Knight is known as 
Pegs and her letter is the best in the 
book. There are no illustrations. Ian 
Hay’s “Wheels” need no adventitious 
aids. They run without a chauffeur. 
Houghton Miffin Company. 


Girl readers, and they must have 
been many, who enjoyed C. E. Jacobs’s 
story of “A Texas Blue Bonnet,” and 
followed that lively young person and 
her friends in the later story of “Blue 
Bonnet’s Ranch Party,” will find her 
no less attractive in “Blue Bonnet in 
Boston.” She is the same genuine and 


lovable girl in the precincts of a Very 


select boarding school that she was 
on the Texas ranch, The story is full 
of incident, and is told vivaciously and 
with humor. Lela Horn Richards col- 
laborates with C. E. Jacobs in the tell- 
ing of it; and John Goss illustrates 
it with half a dozen full-page pictures. 
The Page Co. 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
publish two substantial and attractive 
books, which will make a strong ap- 
peal to healthy and normal boys. “The 
Book of Athletics” edited by Paul 
Withington, is a collection of articles, 
written by thirty or more college 
champions, captains, coaches and train- 
ers upon football, track and field ath- 
letics, baseball, rowing, hockey, tennis, 
swimming, wrestling, lacrosse, basket- 
ball and other forms of school and 
college athletics. They are written 
with enthusiasm and with the intimate 
knowledge of experts, and are fully il- 
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lustrated. “The Boy Electrician” by 
Alfred P. Morgan, supplies the boy 
who is interested in the modern appli- 
eations of electricity—as so many 
thousands are interested—with detailed 
information as to the making of all 
kinds of motors, telegraphs, telephones 
and batteries, and the principles on 
which they are operated. The informa- 
tion is given in a practical way, and 
is not So technical that the average boy 
will find it difficult to follow the direc- 
tions, with a moderate supply of tools 
and apparatus. More than three hun- 
dred illustrations add to the usefulness 
of the book. 


No group of books in the broad and 
admirably designed Home University 
Library is of livelier or wider interest 
than that of Literature and Art. Two 
new volumes are added to this group, 
—‘“Elizabethan Literature” by J. M. 
Robertson, M.P., and ““The Renaissance” 
by Edith Sichel (Henry Holt & Co.). 
Mr. Robertson is the author of an 
earlier volume in the group on the Lit- 
erature of Germany, and Miss Sichel, 
though she has not before contributed 
to the Library, is the author of a study 
of “Men and Women of the French 
Renaissance,” the writing of which 
may well have served as a preparation 
for the present volume. Both Mr. 
Robertson and Miss Sichel write from 
an intimate knowledge of the subject 
which they have chosen to treat, and 
both have the art of condensing what 
they have to say within the limits of 
a moderate-sized volume without being 
dull or too elementary. To the depart- 
ment of Science in the same Library, 
there is added a volume on Chemistry 
by Dr. Raphael Meldola, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Finsbury Technical 
College, which outlines rapidly the 
wonderful progress which has been 
made in that science and states its re- 
sults in a way to make their signifi- 
cance clear to the lay reader. 





